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German Drive Slowing Down 





New Batfles Loom 
As Soviets Speed 
Pace Of Advances 


LONDON, Dec, 23—The Red 
Army. today continued to increase 
its pressure on the Germans at 
many points of the immense front, 

Reuter’s Moscow correspondent 
reported that the Soviet capital 
is agog with the expectation of news 
of big and decisive battles this 
Christmas weekend. There has been 
no confirmation of the two new 
offensives in Latvia and southwest 
Hungary, but the latest figures in 
the Soviet communique of enemy 


tanks and planes destroyed point 
clearly to some new strategic sweep 
being under way. 

The Soviet drive on Lucenec, 
strategic town controlling railways 











and highways into Slovakia, was 
going forward today at a mounting 
tempo which the most desperate 
efforts of the Germans have failed 
to slow down. 


Front-line dispatehes appearing 
in Red Star, Red Army paper, said 
that the Germans had been forced 
into retreat northeast of Budapest 
on the Slovakia border and that 
Marshel Rodion Malinovsky’s forces 
are "hitting them harder all the 
time.” 

The Russians were closing in on 
Lucenec from the east and south. 
The Germans moved Alpine troops 
into the line. But other enemy 
forces were cut off in the Matra 
hills. The Russians captured 1,755 
German and rison 


There was little news of the Lat- 
vian offensive from the Germans, 
but a Nazi military spokesman said 
that the Germans had been obliged 








Flying Forts ’Bomb’ 
Town With Presents 


LONDON, Dec. 23 (UP)-—Radio 
Paris announced today that 
American Flying Fortresses will 
“bomb” the French city of Nantes 
tomorrow with pres- 
ents for the children. 

The presents have been made 
up from airmen’s rations and the 
presents they received from home. 


Yanks Inch Ahead 
Near Mt. Belmonte 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Dec. 23—The 
pin on the map south of Bologna 
moved for the first time in weeks 
yesterday as American’ troops 
pushed ahead 500 yards against 
Strongly-entrenched Kraut ele- 
ments in the Mt. Belmonte sector 
of the 5th Army front. 

Patrols fanned out during the 
night into the high ground some 
eight miles south of Bologna and 
maintained close contact . with 
enemy positions north of Hill 407. 

On the 8th Army sector, Canadian 
troops advanced rapidly to the 
northwest yesterday through the 











|huge breaches torn in the German 


lines northeast of Faenza. Swiftl 

following up their breakthroug 

from the Naviglio bridgehead, the 
Canadians reached the Senio River 
on a six-mile front northwest of 
Bagnacavallo. 

Isolated German remnants were 
being rapidly mopped up yesterday 
in the sector south of Bagnacavallo, 
while north and northwest of Fa- 
enza, Allied troops were rapidly 
erasing the last German salient east 
of the Senio River. The town of 
Mezzano, two miles northeast of 


(Continued on page 4) 


WPB Allots Newsprint 
For GI Papers Overseas 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 23 (ANS)— 
The War Production Board yes- 
terday announced establish- 
ment of special Army and Navy 
allotments of newsprint to provide 
rong grants to newspapers put- 

out small editions for service- 
men overseas. 








From this special allotment, 
WPB said the Army and Navy may 
authorize individual publishers to 
add to consumption quotas the 
amount of paper consumed in 
printing such editions for distribu- 





(Continued on page ¢) 


tion outside the United States. 


President Refuses 
To Make Comment 
On German Drive 


—_— 


By Army News Service 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 23—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declined at his press 
conference yesterday to comment 
on the Nazi counteroffensive in 
western Europe. Any opinion he 
could give, the President told news- 
men, would be only the expression 
of one individual who does not know 
much more than the press about 
conditions. 


He indicated that his latest dis- 
patches from Paris carried through 
only Tuesday or Wednesday. 

During a discussion of budget 
preparations, the President empha- 
sized that any assumption on how 
long the war is going to last is 
impossible. He added that he was 
one of the few who had not made 
a prediction as to when the war 
would end and said that the new 
budget contemplates continuance 
of the war until victory. 


Mr. Roosevelt said that he 
thought the "objectives of the At- 
lantic Charter are as valid as when 
they were announced in 1944.” 


The objectives of the Charter 


documents which back many 
centuries, the President said, ob- 
jectives which in some instances 
never have been obtained. There 
still are good people who don’t live 
up to all of the Ten Commandments 
and ali the doctrines of Christianity, 
Mr. velt went on, but the 
doctrines are something pretty good 
to shoot at. 

The President said he was not 
comparing the Charter with the Ten 
Commandments or Christian re- 
ligion, but he said he thought the 
Charter would take its place in 
history as a major step forward— 
just as President Wilson’s 14 points 
constituted something we all would 
like to see attained. They too, he 
said were a step foward toward a 
better life in the world. 

The best way fighting men could 
be assisted on the home front is by 
people sticking to jobs which main- 
tain a steady output of needed sup- 
plies, the President said. He. de- 

lared that several persons had 
asked him to say how Americans at 
home in the Christmas season can 
most help the fighting forces. He 
made a brief prepared statement: 

"We can best help the Christmas 

season of the fighting men if we 


those things which will contribute 
to winning the war at the earliest 
possible moment. Therefore, I urge 
each of us to resolve to keep on the 
job and maintain a steady output 
of supplies needed by men on the 





fighting fronts.” 








Its A White Christmas Anyhow 








By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
Staff Correspondent 
WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Dec. 23 
along the mountainous Italian 
front tonight the inter-Allied 5th 


a white Christmas. Heavy snowfalls 
left team, eetterdnehing tet “me 
e em softer- ut no 
less formidable. 
However humble the 
pe Bay attemp' 
ma e holiday as 
any other day, an aim 


lans, every 
somehow 
ferent from 
vely 


progressi 
more difficult as one approached |dre 
Presumab 


the front lines. , the 
enemy also had Christmas thoughts 
on his mind, but there was no letup 
by either side in the nervous prob- 
ing of the two stagnant armi 


in opposite each — along 100 


forward positions, there was not 
even the prospect of a 
dinner although they would get it 
belatedly when they were relieved. 
Everyone else would get their tur- 
key on the 25th and many forward 
groups have gone into the nearby 
hills for the traditional Christmas 
tree. Ornaments are strictly GI, 
in most cases consisting of th 
wrappings from Christmas pack- 
ages. 

In all the front-line war torn 


has expressed itself in impromptu 
gift giving of candy and items from 
their own packages to Italian chil- 


n. 
Further back on Highway 60, 
there are many outward signs of 


the holiday atmos; . The most 
graphic is the 40-foot Christmas 
Pass erected by a Corps Special 
Service section. Evacuation hos- 


@ display of greens and holly 
wreaths which are being made by 
the Italian mountain people, who, 
in years past, have catered to 
Fascist winter sport enthusiasts. 
There are new the 
road side, but none of them shout 
"Off Limits.” "Seasons Greetings— 
202 MP Company” read one done 


ejin Burma Saave fashion. 


A check with the chaplains in- 
dicates that there will be C 
Eve services and Midn:ght Mass in 
seemingly every church, big and 
small, throughout the 5th Army 
area as well as in Red Cross and 
recreation tents. 


Troops on pass in Florence may 
attend Mass at the famed Cathedral 
Tl Dumoux. Curfew has been ex- 
tended to 2 AM for both soldiers 
and civilians. 


A limited number of 5th Army 
Catholic men were by draw, given 








miles of the frozen 
For the men 


pitals have gone in extensively for 





(Continued _on page 4) 


stand, just as do the objectives of | posa 





American Forces 
See Turning Point 





SHAEF, Dec. 23—Despite new advances in the cen- 
ter of the funnel-like penetration of American ist Army 
lines and continued heavy fighting, a new feeling of con- 
fidence is being displayed by Yank troops, according to 
front-line dispatches reaching here today. 

Both the ground situation and weather conditions, which 
yesterday allowed British medium boiabers to hammer com- 
munications centers in Germany behind the battle frcnt, 





Joint Commission 
For Disarming All 


Sought By ELAS 


LONDON, Dec. 23 — While re- 
ports from northwest Greece said 
today that fierce fighting had 
broken out between ELAS guerril- 
las and units of the rightist EDES 
movement, ELAS representatives 
in Athens were understood to have 
answered recent British truce pro- 
ls with a suggestion that a 
joint Anglo-Greek commission su- 
pervise the disarming of both 
ELAS and Greek Government 
forces, according to the United 
Press. 

An Associated Press dispatch 
added new ELAS proposals were 
contained in a letter signed by 
three members of the ELAS Central 
Committee. According to the AP, 
the guerrilla leaders expressed 

ess to accept Lt. Gen. 
Ronald M. Scobie’s conditions, pro- 
viding that members of the Moun- 
tain Brigade and others fighting 
on the government side also be 
included in the British disarming 
order. 

Reports from northwest Greece 
said today that at least 15,000 to 
20,000 ELAS troops had attacked 
EDES-held territory, capturing two 
towns and driving 15 miles into 
the area allotted to the rightist 





group, according to the United 
Press. 
Earlier, Reuter’s reported that 


ELAS troops had driven EDES 
units back across their own border 
from a number of villages in ELAS 
territory. 

Col. Napoleon 


Zervas, com- 


#carry on our respective tasks, doing | mander of the rightist EDES, wrose 


forces were said to number some 
12,000 men, has asked the British 
for reinforcements and air support. 
The decision of whether or not to 
give military support to Zervas was 
expected to be taken in Athens to- 
day, Reuter’s said. 

Meanwhile, the Bulgarian Tele- 
graph Agency, quoted by Radio 
Moscow, announced last night that 
it had "been authorized to deny 
in the most categorical manner re- 
ports that Bulgarian troops had 
taken any part in the fighting in 
Greece.” 

In an exclusive interview in to- 


(Continued on page 4) 


West Front Battle Brings 
Need For 0-Type Blood 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 23 (ANS) 
—Red Cross officials today issued 
an emergency appeal for donations 
of O-type blood for immediate 
flight in whole form to France. 

The Red Cross appeal was in 
response to an urgent plea from 
Army headquarters in France for 
blood to meet the demands arising 
from heavy casualties in connection 
with the current German counter- 
offensive. They explained that the 
O-type blood can be used in per- 
sons whose blood is O or any other 














type, 





+through clouds, indicated, ac- 


cording to the United Press, that 
a turning point in the critical 
battle for the Ardennes is now 
likely to materialize within the next 
24 hours. 

The crisis is not yet over, but, the 
news agency said, it is believed that 
the enemy has now committed a 
substantial part of the forces held 
in reserve for these orerations. Any 
increase in the stabilization which 
already has set in along the flanks 
of the 60-mile front would create 
an increasing opportunity for Allied 
countermeasures. 

The average rate of the advance 
of Field Marshal Gerd von Rund- 
stedt’s armored forces appeared tc 
be slowing down and to have lost 
its first momentum. 

The Allies held firm on the Ech- 
ternach flank at the southern end 
of the front and the norther.. flank 
was reported stabil! ed in the 
Stavelot triangle. 

Meanwhile, SHAFT  cfficially 
stated that German tanks had 
reached the area of St. Hubert in 
Belgium, 15 miles west of Bastogne 
and 25 miles from the French fron- 
tier near Sedan. Bastogne itself 
was said to have been surrounded, 

At least 400 German tanks were 
reported to have been knocked out 
in the week-long offensive, and 
prisoners said that German casu- 
alties had been very heavy. Allied 
losses also were admitted by SHAEF 
to be serious and a numbei of 
units, some as large as battalions, 
are still cut off. 

Local fighting continued in the 


(Continued on page 4) 


No Holidays In War 
Plants, Workers Told 


WASHINGTON, Dec, 23 (UP)— 
The U, S. Government warned war 
workers that "it would be a fatal 
thing” to be absent from jobs over 
the Christmas and New Year week- 
ends today ~s American industry 
put aside its postwar planning to 
devote full efforts to keep the pro- 
duction peak attained during 1944 
for at least another year. } 

War Production chief J. A. Krug’s 
demand yesterday for the utmost 
increases focused new attention 
throughout the nation on t) e pro- 
duction crisis which has been in- 
creasingly emzhasized by Govcrn- 
ment leaders since the assaul. on 
the West Wall began two months 


ago. 

It was pointed out that wit. the 
European timetable possibly set 
back months because of the Ger- 
man offensive and wivn a mounting 
Pacific offensive, U. S. industry 
faced the prospect of producing 
weapons for two full-scale wars in- 
stead of one. 

Meanwhile, a group of American 
manpower and™production officials 
will fly to France over the weekend 
to survey French industrial facili- 
ties at first hand and see if they 
could produce enough munitions to 
warrant rehabilitation before the 
end of the war. 

A French Embassy officiai in 
Washington pointed out today that 
France has raw materials and labor 
but is badly lacking necessary ma- 
chinery. 
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Christmas At Home | 
Sobered By War's 
Dark Clouds Again 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 23—A s0- 
bered America prepared for its 
fourth war Christmas while guns 
blotted out the message of peace 
on earth. Every community was 
doing its utmost to prepare a simu- 
lated celebration, but it was obvious 
that Christmas wishes were with 
their service men thousands of miles 
and hundreds of days from home. 

Efforts of the nation this year 
were directed to soldiers and sailors 
everywhere. Unless actually pinned 
down by gunfire, service men were 
assured of a turkey dinner with 
all the fixings. Those under fire 
will probably receive their dinner 
as soon as they are relieved. 

The latest count in this tremend- 
ous effort by the home folks shows 
that about 50,000,000 holiday par- 
cels were sent to service men over- 
seas. The Army Postal Service used 
every conceivable conveyance to de- 
liver the fruit cakes, salamis and 
chocolates, from Arctic dogteams to 
desert camels and parachutes. 

On the home front, the situation 
was cheerfully reversed, according 
to post office figures. GIs sent 
tremendous quantities of gifts to 
their folks 

It was estimated that 25 percent 
of the troops in the United States 
he some Christmas home on fur- 
ough. 

The President, having first sent 
messages to men in the armed 
forces and hospitals, will broadcast 
his annual Christmas message to 
the nation and Americans all over 
the world at 2115 hours (Rome 
time) on Christmas Day. 

In the White House itself, the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt will 
play host to all their employes— 





chauffeurs, servants, police, maids, bel 


cooks and all their children under 
12 years of age. 

Executive office employes will re- 
ceive a scroll bearing the President's 
D-Day prayer which was read to 
the world last June 6 as Allied 
forces began the invasion of France. 
At the bottom of the scroll are the 
words: "Christmas, 1944. From 
FDR.’ 


Ex-Vichy Prefect 
Sentenced To Die 


PARIS, Dec. 23—Angelo Chiappe, 
former Prefect of Police in Vichy, 
was sentenced to death yesterday 
on charges of treason and collabo- 
ration with the enemy, Reuter’s 
reported. 

The prosecution declared that 
Chiappe, brother of the late Jean 
Chiappe, former Paris Prefect of 
Police, nad given information to 
German General Heckel, had had 
@ number of French citizens in- 
terned and deported and had be- 
longed to the notorious Darnand 
militia, 

The trial was held at Nimes. 
Thousands of requests for seats in 
the courtroom accommodating only 
200 persons sent the black market 
price of admission to 3,000 francs 
per ticket. 





Silent Star Langdon Dies 
Of Cerebral Hemorrhage 


HOLLYWOOD, Dec. 23— Harry 
Langdon, famed comic star of the 
silent film era and more recently 
a screerwriter and actor, died yes- 
terday at St. Vincent’s Hospital 
following a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Langdon turned film writer two 
years ago with a story titled, 
”"House of Errors,” in which he 
also played the leading role. He 
played Jeading cgmedy parts in 
scores of silent films, but like 
many other leading actors of the 
1920's was by-passed by new stars 
after the advent of sound. 


1,400 Russians Returning 
To USSR From France 


PARIS, Dec. 23—About 1,400 
Soviet men, women and -children 
conscripted by the Nazis for forced 
labor in the Lorraine, Luxembourg 
and Saar areas left yesterday for 
France preparatory to their return 
to the Soviet Union, a dispatch from 
U. S. 3rd Army headquarters said. 

They are traveling in a ial 
American-statfed train which in- 
cludes a hospital and other tfacil- 
ties—the first of its type to be used 
on the western front to transport 
displaced persons. 








Five - Star 2 Generals 
Go ’Round In Circles 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 23—The 
five-star insignia of the newly- 
created rank of General of the 
Army is arranged in a circle, the 
War Department said yesterday. 
The Department description said: 

"Five silver five-pointed stars, 
each star three-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, fastened together in 
@ circle, the inner points touch- 
ing. The surface of the stars to 
be plain, raised and grounded.” 


Cold Continues Grip 
In Large U. S. Area 


By Army News Service 


Numbing cold gripped the eastern 
and New England states and por- 
tions of the midwest yesterday while 
the northernmost central states had 








some relief from the general cold 1942 


wave. 

The lowest temperature reported 
to the Chicago Weather Bureau 
was 25 degrees below zero at Kyler- 
town, Pa., in the central Appala- 
chian mountain region of that state. 
Lows of 3 to 17 were recorded in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. New York City shivered in 
13 above zero weather, a drop of 
19 degrees from yesterday’s mini- 
mum there. 

The entire Great Lakes region 
and the northern portion of Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio also had sub-zero 
weather as the cold wave, which 
entered the central border states 
from Canada Friday, spread east- 
ward and southward. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., reported 6 be- 
low; Toledo, Ohio, 5 below; Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 4 below, and Chicago, 2 
iow. 

There was some relief in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, where the 
coldest weather occurred Friday, 
but Chicago forecasters said a new 
cold wave was due to hit that area 
last night. 

Bemidji, Minn., where it was 25 
below Friday, had “warmed up” 
yesterday to 1 below. Duluth re- 
ported 6 below. 

The cold also dipped down into 
the southern plains states. Dallas, 
Texas, reported a low of 25. Little 
Rock, Ark., had 21 and Memphis. 
Tenn., 18. It was 10 to 15 degrees 
below seasonal normals in northern 
Florida. Jacksonville reported 40. 
Southern Florida, however, was 
normal, with Miami recording a 
balmy maximum of 78 Friday to 
top southern California’s warmth 
of 70 at Los Angeles. 

There was substantial snowfall in 
western Montana and rain fell over 
southern Idaho, Oregon, Nevada 
and northern California. 


Lupe Velez Rites Draw 
Throngs To Mortuary 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif., Dec. 23 
(ANS)—Hundreds of friends and 
admirers yesterday thronged the 
mortuary for a final glimpse of once 
fiery Lupe Velez, Mexican actress, 
who last week took her own life. 

The body was to lie in state until 
2 PM today when the funeral serv- 
ice will be conducted. It will then 
be sent to Mexico City, where she 
will be buried in the Pantheon De 
Dolores (Tomb Of Sorrows). 

Floral pieces included gardenias 
from Harald Raymond, European 
actor named by Lupe in the suicide 
a, as the father of her unborn 
c 4 


Fascist Arrested 


ROME, Dec. 23—Mario Farnesi, 
former vice secretary of the Fas- 
cist Party, was arrested here yes- 
terday on charges of contributing 
to the maintenance in power of 
the Fascist regime. 


FDR Signs Order 
To Help Veterans 
Get Federal Jobs 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 23 (ANS)— 

lent Roosevelt yesterday sign- 
ed executive order freezing war- 
time civil service employes in tem- 
porary positions to give preference 
to returning war veterans for per- 
manent civil service jobs. 


Nebrask 


—— 


Minnesota Shades 


a Cagers 





LINCOLN, Neb., Dec. 23 (ANS)—Minnesota’s Gophers dex 
feated Nebraska, 55-54, last night in an overtime game that 
won’t be topped for suspense in a long while. 

From the opening ~ % to the end of the overtime the 

an 


teams battled evenly 
Nebraska forward Jim Strahan 


Minnesota led, 21-20, at the halt, 


threw in six straight points to 


tie the score at 51-all as the regulation time ran out. Bob Hahn, 
Cornhusker forward, put his mates ahead, 53-51, at the start 


+. 
= 





The action ag vents 
wartime expansion in Lal aeevice 
jobs from becoming permanent on 
civil service register. ployes who 
have not been given permanent civil 
service status prior to yesterday will 
remain on a temporary basis and 
eivil service jobs will be thrown open 
later to a competitive examination 
with preference given to war vet- 
erans. 

The executive order covers per- 
sons who were given temporary or 
“duration” appointments to civil 


of the Civil Service Commission’s 
war service regulations in March, 


In signing the order President 
Roosevelt said "One of the primary 
purposes of war service regulations 
was to insure that positions not al- 


would not be so filled until veter- 
with others to compete for them. 


service, I am issuing this order upon 


Commission.” 
The President explained that 


the 1942 regulations for war were 
adopted. This was necessary, he 
said, to take care of the enormous 
wartime expansion of federal de- 
partments. 

Under civil service practice many 


dinarily would be given 
civil service status when 


registers. 


temporary jobs in order to give war 
veterans preference for permanent 


service positions prior to adoption Harold Green, 
weight, repeated his recent ten- 
of the East Side in a return bout at 


Madison Square Garden last night 
before 10,237 fans. 


ready filled on @ permanent basisinioy 3 which saw Green saved by 
ans could have equal opportunity|nijing up a commanding lead on 


"Therefore, and in order that our|;nockdown last night, Green floor- 
returning A -- - may have aNling Graziano for a four count with 
opportunity to compete for a max-|, ‘right chop in the second and 
imum number of positions in civil Rocky reciprocating with a right 

u 
recommendation of the Civil Service| which sent Green down for an eight 
count. 


many persons were given Civil serv-| with Green’s superior 
ice jobs on a temporary basis before Semise again the deciding factor. 
raziano 


of those temporary a Sailor Georgie Martin of Boston 
their |#t_the Garden last night. Referee 


Johnn 
names were reached on civil service before 


Yesterday’s executive order, how- 
° rounder when he decided Georgie 
ever, suspends such practices on Martin was in no condition to con- 


Graziano Handed 
Defeat By Green; 
Sugar TKO’s Foe 


NEW YORK, Dec. 23 (ANS)— 
Brooklyn welter- 


round decision over Graziano 


The bout was even more lively 
than their first engagement on 


the bell in the tenth round after 


boxing skill. Each boy scored a 


p from the floor in the eighth 


Last night’s decision was split 
abbing and 


Green weighed 149 and G 
154. The gate was 29,773 dollars. 


BOSTON, Dec. 23— "Sugar” 
Robinson, Harlem terweight, 
scored an eighth round TKO over 





Martin stopped the fight 
Y ee bell rang to start the 
eighth round of a scheduled ten- 


ue. 
Sailor puzzled Sugar in the early 


positions at a later date. 


‘MacArthur Aide’ 





By Army News Service 


Baffles New York'° 


NEW YORK, Dec. 23—Twenty- 
two New York hotel owners, night- 
club managers, theater men and 
newspapermen were still in a 
whirl today after a man who said 
he was an Army captain and 
spokesman for General MacArthur 
made reservations last night sup- 
posedly for the general at several 
spots in town. 


General MacArthur.” 
management, bursting with pride, 
assured the Captain” 
General would have his rooms. 


a table for six at the Co 


for the soldout Billy Rose musical, 
"Seven Lively Arts.” 

After setting the stage, "Dennen- 
berg called every newspaper in 
town them to respect "Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s incognito,” which 
in turn started a flurry of ques- 
tions to astounded Army Public 
Relations. 

The hoax continued until the 


future reference. It turned out to 





be a grocery store. 


First ’’Captain Dennenberg”|of the. oddest happening in the 
called the Hotel Astor where he pi. world in 1944, soomding to 
asked for a suite of "six rooms for}gg sportswriters voting inthe As- 
The Astor! sociated Press poll. 


that the! snouldn’t happen to a dog. He was 
head linesman at the Army-Notre 
Later, the same voice reserved|Dame football game and during 


and after tHat he got six tickets| nately found himself between Felix 
"Doc” Blanchard, Army fullback 
who was carrying 

Irish tacklers bent on stopping 
Blanchard. They stopped Blanch- 
ard and Reese, too, who left the 
game with a broken arm. 


the score of 59-0 the Cadets ran 
up on the Ramblers, 


t te) ating out 
at the telephone number he left for The 


thought so much of it but it’s a 


stages of the bout with his crouch- 
ing style but the uncrowned welter- 
weight king straightened him out 
with uppercuts to the head and 
face. A bad cut over Martin’s left 
eye convinced the referee the fight 
should end. 
Ralph Zanelli of Providence won 
ten-round decision from Izzy 
peed of New York in the semi- 


Linesman Supplies 
Oddest Sports Note 


NEW YORK, Dec. 23 (ANS)— 
Dr. Davis Reese of Dayton, Ohio, 
and Denison College was the victim 


What happened to Reese 


the course of the contest unfortu- 


the ball, and two 


Another well-backed oddity was 


Overlooked by the experts was 


an infield hit at 
writers may not have 








But Eleanor 


Is Different 








news. conference. 


of the Buffalo Evening News. 
AD he could say. the President 


who represents Maine newspapers 





because it's mostly diary. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 23 (ANS)—President Roosevelt yesterday 
described columnists as an unnecessary excrescence on our civiliza- 
tion-—but he quickly declared Mrs. 
different. The First Lady: writes mostly diary, he differentiated to a 


Roosevelt’s newspaper column is 


The question of columnists arose this way, the Associated Press 
said: A reporter said there had been some discussion of joint chiefs 
of staff to handle political and economic matters for the Allies. He 
asked whether anything iike that was contemplated. Mr. Roosevelt 
replied he thought columnists suggested it. 

"I’m not a columnist and I wrote it,” remarked James Wright | 


replied, is that columnists are an 


unnecessary excresence on our civilization. 
*But you've got one in the family,” burst out Elizabeth May Craig, 


President Ruvusevelt laughed with his audience and said that was 
perfectly true, put ne said Mrs. Rovuseveit’s column is a iittle different 


cinch the Giants’ 
catcher will tell his 
about it. 


Michigan’s Record 


ANN ARBOR, Mich.—Eight vic- 
tories in ten games this season gave 
coach Fritz Crisler a record of 
wins, 11 losses and two ties since 
taking over as head football coach 
at Michigan. 


paddle-footed 
grandchildren 





Basketball Scores 











Eastern Illinois 46, Miami (O.) 30 
Great Lakes 60, Purdue 47 

Indiana State T’chers 67, Concordia 49 
Kansas 63, Kansas State 40 
Minnesota 55. Nebraska 54 

Morehead St. T’ch’rs 65, C’nt’l N’m’! 42 
Murray State 39. Loras 38 

Norman Naval 53, Enid. Airfield 32 








NYU 5%, Brooklyn College 48 


of the overtime session, but Clar~ 
ence Hermensen; Minnesota’s 
six-foot, seven-inch center, tied 
it with a long shot. 

Nebraska went ahead 54-53 on 
guard Bob Costello’s fouled shot 
and with 30 seconds left to play, 
Buzz Hollins, Nebraska guard, 
fouled Buzzy Lehrman of Minne« 
sota under the Basket and Lehr-~ 
man made good both foul shots. 

Hermensen was high for the 
night with 27 points. Nebraska 
center Peterson led the losers with 





KANSAS ‘CITY, Dec. 23—Kansas 
University basketball team got off 
to a fine start in Big Six competi- 
tion here last night with a 63-40 
victory over Kansas State. 

P Allen’s Jayhawks took an 
early lead and were never headed, 
Moffet, Kansas forward, threw in 
12 field goals and one foul for 25 
points to pace both teams and 
oe Kansas to a 27-13 halftime 


The rough game saw 22 fouls by 
K. U. and 19 by State. Each team 
missed 14 free throws. 

High scorer for the losers was 





Payton, with ten points on 

four g and two foul shots. 
LAFA Ind., Dec. 23—Set 

shooting gave Great Lakes bas- 


ketball team a 60-47 victory over 
Purdue last night. Great Lakes led 
25-19 at halftime. 
Purdue came within three ts 
at 33-36 in the second half ore 
e 


Luk ki and Dick McGuire 
started hi from all corners and 
the wa: x 


fense fea 

play. Hoffman was h man for 
e night with 16 points while Ma- 

jorki made ten and McGuire 11 for 

the winners. 


Purple Heart Won 
By Sports Writers 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 23 (ANS) 
—Secretary of the Navy James For- 
restal awarded the Purple Heart 
yesterday to two wire service sports 
writers, one posthumously. Jack 
Singer, former baseball writer of 
the New York Journal American 
and International News Service ap- 
plied for correspondent duty shortly 
after the American entry into the 
war and was assigned to the Pa- 
cific area, Singer was lost in 1942 
with the carrier Wasp. His medal 
and certificates will be given to his 
next of kin. 

Joe James Custer, United Press 
sports writer, was in Honolulu the 
day Pearl Harbor was attacked and 
immediately applied for assignment 
with the Custer, aboard the 
cruiser Astoria, was the only news- 
paperman present at the naval bat- 
tle of Savo Island in August 1942 

after watching three compan- 
ion cruisers down, Custer lost 
his left eye when a Japanese shell 
exploded on the deck of the As- 
toria just before she sank. 

He dictated his dispatches while 
on a hospital ship and after re- 
covery returned to the New York 
sports staff of the United Press. 


Court Rules Race Track - 
Okay For Daytona Beach 


c )—The Supreme over- 
ruled the state commission 


racing 
48 | yesterday and ordered a racing per- 


mit be issued the Daytona Jockey, 
Club Company which plans a post- 
war track near Daytona Beach. The 
court ruled the application for per- 
mit had been made in full com- 
pliance with the state laws. 

The racing commission had re< 
fused the license on the grown 


shown adequate f cial resources 
to carry through ite plans. 
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“Wisht somebody would tell ME there’s a Santa Claus.” 
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Congressional Tour 


Members of the House of Representa- 
tives’ Military Affairs Committee, who 
concluded a seven-day tour of the Ital- 
ian Theater last week, learned far more 
of the problems of the 5th Army dough- 
boy and the difficulties with which he 
is contending than the average individ- 
ual could have learned in a much longer 
period of time. 

The 16 Representatives received every 
possible opportunity, within the time 


at their disposal, to see for themselves 
the conditions in the theater. 

Allied Force Headquarters spared no 
efforts to expedite the fact-finding ac- 
tivities of the Committee. 

The itinerary took the members from 
Air Force installations in southern Italy 
to the 5th Army front south of Bol- 
ogna. It threw them into contact with 
varying numbers of GIs and their of- 
ficers. It included an over-all view 
of the terrain over which American 
forces have been fighting since the 
landing at Salerno on Sept. 9, 1943. 

It is unfortunate that the Committee 
members were unable to remain in the 
theater for a longer period. It would 
be ridiculous to presume that any group 
of people, no matter how well-inten- 
tioned and sincere they might be, could 
obtain a complete picture of a theater 
of war in seven days. But the Italian 
tour must be considered as part of a 
broader tour that previously had taken 
the Representatives to England and 
France if an analysis of the trip is to 
be complete and accurate. 

The Committee came to Italy after an 
exhaustive, three-week survey of. in- 
stallations in England and on the bat- 
tlefields and air bases of France which 
gave them a perspective of the logistics 
and operation of a mechanized war. 
Officials here were faced with the ad- 
mittedly difficult problem of arrang- 
ing a program that would not tax the 
Congressmen unduly and yet would 
permit the particular problems of the 
theater to be presented as graphically 
as possible. 

The first few days of the tour in- 
volved the usual conferences with Al- 
lied military officials, sightseeing tours 
and luncheons and dinners. The pay- 
off day for the theater, however, came 
when 15 of the Representatives went 
on a jeep tour of the mountainous sec- 
tor to the north of Florence through 
which the 5th Army has moved in its 
slow, bitter drive on Bologna. 

Admittedly it was by no means one 
of the worst days, with respect to the 
weather, on which the Congressmen 
could have made the trip. And the 
Committee members were dressed in 


the warmest clothing that the Army 
could provide, almost none of which is 
yet in general circulation at the front. 

But neither was it one of the best 
days on which the Congressmen could 
have made the trip. It was fairly cold, 
and a drizzle set in during the late aft- 
ernoon. The Congressmen made the 
trip in open jeeps. They walked in 
mud that at times was up to their 
ankles. They lunched on K rations 
and coffee. They talked with Gls 
wherever they.stopped. They visited 
an evacuation hospital to which battle 
casualties had been brought but a few 
hours before. 

These things are an everyday occur- 
rence to the combat men in Italy. But 
in fairness to the Congressmen, five 
of whom saw overseas service in World 
War I, it should be remembered that 
they have not been trained for Army 
service and that they varied in age 
from 41 to 55 years. For them the trip 
was rough and they were greatly im- 
pressed with the mountainous terrain 
and the mud and cold with which the 
GIs contend. 

The Congressmen, on their return 
from the tour of the front, declared 
that they and other civilians had been 
given no conception in the United States 
of the realities of the situation in Italy. 
They said that the newspapers at home 
had been neglecting the Italian Thea- 
ter. They praised the doughboy and 
the Allied Command and what they de- 
scribed as the high morale of officers 
and troops. 

The Representatives expressed a de- 
termination to see that recognition is 
given, either in the form of additional 
pay or a medal, for medics attached to 
combat units. They mentioned the de- 
sirability of a more liberal rotation pol- 
icy, of relief for battle-weary troops if 
possible, and of an early return to the 
States, when the European war is fin- 
ished, for those who have been carry- 
ing the burden of the fighting. 

Whether the thoughts expressed by 
the Representatives on their return 
from the front will be implemented by 
action is something that time alone 
can prove. 
















Quashing A Quibble 


You never know where reader reaction 
will strike from next. Here’s a letter from 
Donald G. Coe, NBC correspondent in 
the theater, pinning our ears back 
proper for saying General Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson was off the beam in 
referring to the torch as the origina) 
Allied Force symbol. We insisted it was 
“AF.” Says Mr. Coe: 

"T am enclosing ‘Sideswipes,’ with 
attention to the item which starts ’This 
may seem like quibbling’ and goes on 
to discuss the AFHQ insignia. 

"This, too, may sound like quibbling. 
You should remember that the code 
name of the original landing operations 
in North Africa was ’Torch’ .. . Also, 
is the SHAEF shoulder patch a torch 
or is it a sword?” Mr. Coe ended his own 
sideswipe with a nasty "or shouldn't 
all this have been brought out in the 
first place?”—a remark with which we 
are inclined to agree, now. Especially 
since we’ve also found that the SHAEF 
patch IS a sword. 


Last week The Star8 and Stripes ran 
a story on Dr. Hooten, a Harvard pro- 
fessor who suggested that men over 
45 make up a world police force after 
the war. One lone response came in 
oy a master sergeant with the warn- 


"Life for the American male will be 
a futile thing if Dr. Hooten’s ideas are 
incorporated into law. Who will want 
to build up a business ... master a 
trade or develop a profession with the 
knowledge that when his 45th birthday 
comes, "Daddy . . . will go forth to police 
the world?’ Let’s all give three hoots 
for Dr. Hooten, the Harvard man!” 
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The Beautiful Years ' “% 


“Daddy, what was war and Christmas like 

- When you were a soldier? Did Santa come 
To your trench? Did you see Santa in flighi 
Across the sky at night? Daddy, was it fun2 
Can | be a soldier, Daddy. when | am big?” 


My son, let your fancy make the world at war. : 
Arrange your armies with toys, not men: in sand-boxes dig. 
Trenches for combat, not in bloody earth. Why scar 
The lands again? We made the world safe for the beautiful years 
To come. You will grow up in peace: you will not be afraid, 
Be a man among men, forget that hatred with its fears 

Once tuled the universe. My son, 
Let your fancy make the world at war... 


i 


“Dad, was war like this at Christmas time 

When you were young? Was y 
» To keep back waters from the snow? Was your line 

A sea of mud, a swamp, a fen of silt? 

Dad, are these the beautiful years you wanted me to know? 

Was Christmas but a milestone on the road you had to go 


Yet. Dad--! fight as you did before me. We must 


Know once more peace to al! men, the Christian touch 


In sharing our world and wealth with others... death to lust! 


You see, Dad--! do not ask the world for much... 


And when my son shall ask “What was war?” 

1. too, will paint its horrors and distress. 

For he must learn with others to resent. abhor 

My Christmas paean will confess. 
Our loss, his gain And. Dad--you and |. his peers, 
Will share with him the beautiful years. 


The futility of it all 


-F-O Doug W 





allace. 


2: 


aur trench a foxhole built 
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The Holiday Season 
Finds Those At Home 
Well Aware Of Fact 
”There’s A War On” 


By Sgt. HILARY S. LYONS 
Special To The Stars and Stripes 


O THE vast majority of Americans, 

Christmas, 1944, is not the gay 
Christmas they thought it would be. 
Most Americans had nursed the hope 
that the war in Europe, at least, 
would be over by Christmas. And the 
length of the war is not a matter 
of mere academic interest to millions 
of American families with sons, daugh- 
ters, brothers, sisters, husbands and 
fathers overseas. 

That is why the German counter- 
offensive, coming at this time, can 
only be described as a shock to the 
home front. Although the blind opti- 
mism of the early fall had worn off, 
most civilians just didn’t believe that 
the Germans had strength enough to 
stage a big counterblow. And while 
they are told officially that the coun- 
teroffensive is nothing they need to 
worry greatly about, Americans are 
worrying anyhow, so that beneath 
the surface of the holiday gayety lies 
a great undercurrent of uneasiness 
and alarm. Churches are likely to have 
few empty pews on Christmas Eve 
and Christmas Day. For normal, adult 









Americans it will be a hollow Christ- 
mas. 


OR LARGE sections of the country, 

as a result of the heavy and wide- 
spread snowfalls, it is going to be a 
white Christmas. But not the White 
Christmas that the songwriter dreamed 
about. For those with imagination, 
the snow that’s softening the con- 
tours of farmlands and clinging to 
the eaves of cozy well-lighted suburban 


houses doesn’t look picturesque. It is 
too much a reminder of the snow that’s 


is the sacred day in 
the calendar Christian church. 
ones ane Surface appearance of 
ap 

yay? --y be much 
like that of any year. On the 
the country looks just about 

as it in prewar days and that 
for the way look and as 
much as for way the streets and 

houses look. 

stores 


for movie tickets. And candy ish’t par- 
ticularly hard to get in New York, 
though it is in some other areas. 


To anybody with a moderately clear 
memory of the stock of goods displayed 
in Italian shops a few months ago, 
American stores seem to be abundantly 
supplied. The ladies, however, say that 
stocks are depleted and that the qual- 
ity of some goods is shoddy. They say 
there isn’t a great deal of choice, either. 

Even innocent male shoppers can 
see that not everything in the stores 
is as it was in the old days. Toys, for 
example, look shabby to gthose who 
were kids in the early 1920s. Most toys 
now, by necessity, are made of wood 
and below prewar standards, crudely 





















C*ristmas will be a day of prayer for America ... 
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fashioned and lacking in variety. Bi- 
cycles, electric trains and mechano sets 
of other years are not to be seen’ on 
the shelves. Even in the best shops 
toys have the five and dime store ap- 
pearance. But when you look at the 
price tags, you gulp. 

Luckily, happiness for most children 
comes easy at Christmas and there is 
no reason why the youngsters won't 
regard Santa Claus as a nice old man 
in 1944. They may feel, though, that 


As it will be for the millions throughout war-torn Europe. 
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he’s turning into a fighting old gen- 
tleman since many toys and playthings 
this year again are imitations of the 
uniforms millions of grownups are 
wearing and the weapons they are com- 
pelled to use. But the toymakers know 
what the juvenile public wants. 


NLIKE last year there are plenty 

of Christmas trees, but ornaments 
are scarce and unattractive. Flowers 
are expensive, although if you have the 
cash you can get all the poinsettias you 
want. As in past years wreaths are 
numerous. 

Judging by the evidence displayed 
at the markets, children will eat a 
good Christmas dinner. Turkey, which 
was reported scarce at Thanksgiving 
(though the scarcity was not discern- 
ible to the naked eye in this part of 
the country), now is described as plen- 
tiful. In the East just now there is a 
sugar shortage but in other parts of 
the country the supply is said to be 
adequate. What one section lacks an- 
other section has, and the shortage 
picture is nearly always spotty. 

But the entire country has been hit 
by the cigarette and liquor situation. 
Cigarettes are far harder to get than 
liquor was under the 18th amendment. 
Occasionally you can get once snubbed 
brands like Ramses and Chelseas on 
the open market but most cigar stands 
are permanently decorated with signs 
saying, ’No cigarettes today. Positively.” 
Unless you are an old trusted friend of 
the man or woman who runs the stand 
you don’t bother to ask if maybe the 
sign is out of date. To ask is to be 
exposed to an ugly sneer or to what the 
proprietor thinks is high class humor 
—cracks like "Don’t you know there’s 
a@ war on?” or ’What are cigarettes?” 

On the other hand, if you know the 
proprietor well and take the precau- 
tion of whispering what you want, he 
may reach under the counter and after 
making sure no one is looking slip you 
a package of a well-known brand. It 
is all very furtive and not very pretty. 

Liquor, except Scotch, can be bought 
easily enough. Scotch you can get at 
bars but almost nowhere by the bottle. 
Liquor generally is rationed in areas 
where it is sold only by state stores. 
In New York at one of the biggest. de- 
partment stores a fifth of Calverts 





Special will cost you 3.62, a fifth of 
Schenley Reserve, 4.06. A quart of 
Fleischmans Dry Gin costs 4.09, a fifth 
of Myers "Planters Punch” rum, 5.57. 

Christmas cards are clogging the 
mails as in past years. Many cards are 
striking the patriotic note. Some .are 
inscribed with greetings like "Merry 
Christmas and lasting and victorious 
peace.” Which may or may not be 
more appropriate than "Peace on 
Earth. Good Will Toward Men.” 


CCORDING to harassed railroad 

clerks, only a minority of Ameri- 
cans are going to stay in their own 
homes this Christmas. With Christmas 
falling on a Monday some Americans 
will get two, or two and a half days 
vacation, which undoubtedly explains 
the travel urge in this part. But it is 
hard to see how the railroads can be 
any more crowded this weekend than 
they have been for weeks past. The 
saturation point seemingly was reached 
a good while back. 

Many towns have been raising funds 
to buy wounded returnees Christmas 
gifts and to enable the wounded in 
Army and Navy hospitals to telephone 
their homes Christmas Day. These 
drives, it is said, have been well sup- 
ported. 

But the average American does not 
even pretend that such moves are 
more than a gesture. He knows that 
the bulk of the wounded are in hospit- 
als overseas, that there will be no call- 
ing home for them. 

This year will be the fourth Christmas 
for America in wartime and, ironically, 
while the home front has more money 
than ever before with which to celebrate 
the holiday, so too they have less of the 
gayety and happiness of other years as 
the war casualties continue to mount 
and the military situation, temporarily 
at least, brings forth American reverses. 

For all its scurrying and rushing, its 
frantic buying and feverish selling, its 
preoccupation with the traditional 
surface manifestations of the season, 
America’s heart has not forgotten. In 
the homes with the blue stars, Christ- 
mas will be subdued and in those with 
the gold stars, it will hardly seem 
Christmas at all. America knows that 
on Christmas, 1944, there is a war 
going on and there is no "peace on 
earth.” 
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There’s No Blackout 
Of Lights And Luck 
At This Most Famous 
Of Gambling Casinos 


By Sgt. PAUL GREEN 
Stars And Stripes Writer 


”As I walk along the Bois de Boul- 
ogne 

"With an independent air, 

”“You can hear the girls declare: 

”’*He must be a millionaire, 

”For— 

”I’m the man who broke the bank 
at Monte Carlo.” 


O WENT the lyrics of a vaudeville 
tune popular around the turn of 
the century. But now, the time has 
come to shatter a venerable American 
fairy-tale. No matter what Tin Pan 
Alley or even Hollywood may say, 
there isn’t any man who ever broke 
the bank at Monte Carlo. 
Take the word of wise old Monsieur 


Lamotte, publicity director of Monte, 


Carlo, who has seen many millions of 
francs pass ..cross the green tables of 
the Casino in the past several decades. 
It is impossible to break the bank at 
Monte Carlo. Here’s the story: 


Technically, there is some chance 
of cleaning out any of the gambling 
houses in France. French gambling 
tables, which usually open for busi- 
ness early in the afternoon, are lim- 
ited by law to 200,000 francs to start 
with. Sometimes it happens that the 
entire sum is gone after 5 PM, when 
the commercial banks are closed. Since 
the house has no way of getting more 
money, it can therefore be considered 
that the house bank was broken. . 


Such an event, however, is out of 
the question in Monte Carlo which, 
as part of the independent country of 
Monaco, does not come under French 
regulations. Monte Carlo itself is a 
bank, and a very wealthy one at that. 
It is never closed. At any time of day 
or night, when a@ table has exhausted 
its funds, all the croupier has to do is 
crook his little finger and a barrel of 
franc-notes is rolled over. 

The supply of money is almost in- 
exhaustible, but it doesn’t really have 
to be, since the most ever lost by the 
Casino in one day—according to M. 
Lamotte—was a paltry 7,000,000 francs. 
The cagy little fellow would not com- 
mit himself on how much the Casino 
ever made in one day. 

M. Lamotte complained that right 
now times are bad. Only 10 of the 40 
tables are in operation, and they are 
not playing to SRO crowds. The Ca- 
sino doesn’t even make expenses, and 
the principality of Monaco, which al- 
ways has been supported solely by the 
Casino and never had to tax the Mone- 
‘ asques, has been forced to levy a 
small tax. 

The present depression comes after 
a war boom. M Lamotte said that 
the period from the fall of France 
to the liberation was one of the most 
profitable in the history of the Ca- 
sino. Wealthy Europeans had plenty 
of money in their pockets, but since 
there was nothing to buy and because 
life was dull under Nazi regulations, 
they flocked to Monte Carlo to spend 
their days and evenings at the roul- 
ette wheels. 

With the liberation, they have re- 
turned to their homes to set their af- 
fairs in order. No one of any monetary 
consequence has remained. 


AMBLING on a small scale still 
goes on daily behind guarded 
doors on the main floor of the Casino. 
Behind the doors is the large public 
gambling room where the small-fry 
play. The big gamblers contemptu- 
ously refer to it as "La Cuisine” (The 
Kitchen), hang-out of the hired help. 
Here the entrance fee is but a few 
francs. Above the seven tables signs 
saying ”Promises not accepted” are 
prominently displayed. 

On an ordinary afternoon the pub- 
lic room is fairly well fil'ed. Most of 
the chairs are taken at the roulette, 
baccarat, chemin-de-fer and trente et 
quarante tables. The players sit quietly, 
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This was night in Monaco before the war. The lights still sparkle on the water- 
front but hunger hangs over Monte Carlo’s millionaires. 


amid a low buzz of conversation. A 
dozen languages drift across the room. 
Over in the corner sits a venerable 
dowager and her edtally aged escort 
talking the English of the Union 
League Club in New York. The aver- 
age age of the players is well over 40. 
As M. Lamotte says, "Only the old 
have the money to gamble, ’n’est-ce 
pas?” 

At each table many of the gamblers 
p instakingly inscribe an ‘unending 
list of numbers in their notebooks in 
their futile attempt to figure out a 
system to beat the house. The croup- 
iers, attired in natty tuxedos, call out 
an interminable string of sounds in 
brisk, professional voices. Very skil- 
fully, they twirl the roulette. wheels 
while a dozen fascinated eyes are 
fixed on the tiny ball as it bounces 
merrily from number to number; very 
deftly they scoop up the cards at the 
baccarat tables with long, paddle-like 
rakes. 

Beyond this room and to the right 
is the one private, gambling salon in 
operation. It used to be part of the 
public room, but was cut off when 
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business got slow. The other private 
rooms, progressively smaller and more 
elaborate for the richer clientele, are 
empty. Dust is piling up on the tables 
stacked in the corners. 


HE PRIVATE salon is not quite as 
ornamental as its Hollywood coun- 
terpart, but it is more impressive be- 
cause this is the real thing. Here the 


admission price is higher, and so are 
the stakes. You see here none of the 
5-franc chips, which are about the 
size of our half-dollar, but thicker. 
The more expensive the chip, the 
bigger it is and if you’re lucky, you 
can catch a glimpse of the huge 100,- 
000-franc chip, the biggest there is, 
rectangular in shape and almost cov- 
ering the palm of the hand. 

Small fortunes are being staked at 
the baccarat and trente et quarante 
tables, but nobody is playing at roul- 
ette. Flanking the busy tables are 
shiny railings where the _ kibitzers 
stand. 

Little emotion shows on the faces 
of the players as they risk thousands 
of francs on each turn of the card. 
It’s hard to imagine the little dramas 
| so played out behind each poker 
ace. 

Suddenly little M. Lamotte stands 
up on tiptoe. ”’Regardez,” he whis- 
pers melodramatically. ”The lady at- 
tired all in red. You see the one?” 
He gestures toward an ancient dame 
just getting up from the baccarat 
table. She must be at least 70. "She 
was once the mistress of King —.” 
And M. Lamotte murmurs the name 
of the late monarch of a great power 
some four decades ago, known widely 
- his virtues and steady home hab- 


The private rooms of the Casino 
held only the lesser gamblers. Across 
Casino Square is the Sporting Club, 
now enclosed, where the crowned 
heads and the horsey set used to 
fling their money away. Here the 
ex-Prince of Wales and his Baltimore 
belle mingled with auto magnates and 
munitions kings. . 


ODAY Monaco isn’t even.a pale 

shadow of its former days, when 
it was a veritable fairyland for the 
millionaires and the playboys of the 
world who came for the art and sports 
features of Monte Carlo as well as the 
gambling attractions. Many of the 
buildings, particularly the Casino, are 
treasure houses of art works, crowded 
with famed paintings and sculptures. 
The Casino contains a small, 600-seat 
theater built by the architect of the 
Paris Opera. Besides plays and mu- 
sicals, the theater houses a world-re- 
nowned symphony orchestra visited 
by guest artists and conductors from 
everywhere. 

This is the home of the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo. The original troupe 
was stranded in America during the 
war, and its place has been taken by 
a Paris company. The finest operas 
were produced here, and not a few 
of them were premiered on its stage. 

Monte Carlo was a mecca for sports- 
men, amateur and _ professional. 
Yeerlv the big names in the sports 
world came down for the tennis and 


















golf tournaments, yacht regattas, 
fencing shows, dog shows, pigeon 
shoots and auto races through the 
streets of Monaco. 

Owing to the natural protective bar- 
rier of hills, Monte Carlo has one of 
the most satisfying climates anywhere. 
Monte Carlo Beach was at one time 
or another visited by all of the Holly- 
wood stars. It might have given Billy 
Rose the idea for his Aquacade, since 
it was here that an artificial island 
was built in the water facing the beach, 
and every night was turned into a 
Mardi Gras carnival enlivened by the 
brilliant flowers in the exotic gar- 
dens, soft lights playing on the water 
and fireworks lighting the sky. 

But all that is a war casualty. To- 
day you’d never know it ever existed. 
Once you pass the barrier guarded by 
French colonials, you enter an area 
that looks much like any other part 
of the Riviera. 

Once inside, the effect is disap- 
pointing. The bright flowers are 
missing. The Casino looks dreary. Few 
people are in the streets. 

The Prince’s palace, guarded by 2 
lone sentry uniformed more elaborately 
than a Radio Music Hall usher and 
shouldering an ancient musket that 
wouldn’t kill a mouse, might be the 
unfinished Hollywood set of a lavish 
musical comedy. At any moment you 
expect the chorus to come dancing out 
in the palace square and Jeanette 
MacDonald to step out with Nelson 
Eddy, singing "Naughty Marietta,” 
with a backdrop of a semi-circle of 
mountains and the sun fading over 
the Mediterranean, like a Fitzpatrick 
travelogue finish. 


INCE Monaco is an independent 

country like Switzerland and tech- 
nically neutral, it is off-limits to all 
soldiers by military regulations. The 
Monegasques would not mind if sol- 
diers were allowed in, since the tourist 
shops, bars and hotels, which charge 
sky-high prices, would like to get their 
hands on some GI dough. GIs will 
have to wait until the last shot is 
fired and Monaco is put on limits, 
as it was after the last war. 

By Monte, Carlo regulations, mili- 
tary personnel are forbidden to enter 
the Casino gambling rooms, war or 
no war. That rule is strictly followed 
and the doors are always guarded. 

Soldiers who can’t get in would do 
well to realize that the lowliest GI 
without a stripe on his arm is better 

the monied barons who {pss 
away as lightly as bon-bons the thous- 
and-franc notes they never had to 


earn. 

With all their money, these mil- 
lionaires are hungry, every one of 
them. There is nothing to eat in 
Monaco. Thousand-franc notes don’t 
taste good, even with ketchup. Bulg- 
pe A wallets will not fill an empty stom- 
ac 

In that sense, one can of C rations 
could break the bank at Monte Carlo. 
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Staff Writer 
To the children of Italy, war has 
meant many things. It meant 


child there is no such understanding. 


HIS IS the second Christmas of war 
on Italian soil, and no time of the 
year is more a child’s than Christmas, 
In Italy, though Dec. 25 is celebrated 
as the birthday of the Christ child, 
traditionally it is not until Jan. 6 that 
gifts are given. Sometime during the 
night of Jan. 5 a very ugly old woman 
named Befanna visits each Italian 
home, leaving gifts in the stockings of 
the good children and coal in those of 
the bad. For it was on Jan. 6 that the 
wise men came out of the East with 
gifts for Mary’s Son. For many Italian 
children this will not be a kind Christ- 
mas. Befanna may not appear at all 
In her place—but on Christmas Day— 
American soldiers and sailors all over 
Italy will hold parties for the children. 
There will be candy and food and cloth- 
ing. It will be a better day than it might 
have been. But the children will know 
that this is only one day, that life must 
go on as usual the day after Christmas. 
Some GIs will remember that, too. Some 
of them have tried to do something 
about it. One who has tried—and tried 
hard—is a soft-spoken, graying Irish- 
man from Wogster, Ohio, named Maj. 
John McSweeney. His work in the Allied 
Commission’s Public Welfare Division 
probably has meant more to the chfl- 
dren of Italy than that of any other one 
m 


an. 
Soldiers who have sprawled on the 
ground around their kitchen trucks, 
eating chow and trying to avoid the 
of skinny kids with big eyes and 
tin buckets, know these children. Like 
the major, they know that food and 
clothing mean more to most Italian 
kids than a big electric train would 
mean to their son or young brother 
back in the States. . 
Youngsters without parents—without 
homes—were the immediate challenge 
to Allied officials as the armies fought 
their way up the boot. Liberation to 
these children offered nothing. It was 
& word they could not appreciate living 
in ricoveros and walking the streets in 


feet. 
_. There were orphanages, financed by 
the Church or the Italian Government 
or private funds. But they were without 
equipment. Some of the children, ~ 
ticularly in small towns and re- 
gions, were taken into the homes of 
other members of the family. But even 
now there are at least 40,000 orphans 
in Italy being taken care of by institu- 
ons. 


ti 
LOWLY and patiently, with the h 
S of the American Red Cross, uae 
McSweeney went about the process of 
investigating the institutions that could 
accommodate these homeless kids. Most 
of the places were approved, and food 
was drawn from Army ration dumps and 
distributed on the basis of the number 
of children in each home. 

Finding shoes was a terrific problem. 
In an engineer depot the major found 
pa Ol lumber, dunnage used to pack 
trucks and jeeps on Liberty ships, and 
18,000 moldy and battered abandoned 
pyramidal tents. Italian cobblers carved 
the better wood into the shape of shoe 
soles, cut out tops from the canvas and 
sewed the whole together. 

From the larger chunks of wood car- 
penters built frames for children’s cots. 
Across the frames were spread pieces of 
canvas or old webbing from cartridge 
and pistol belts. The orphanages, blasted 
by shells and bombs and stripped by 
the Germans, at least had beds. : 

But the salvage dumps yielded more 
than that. Torri mattress covers, chunks 
of old shelter halves, battered Class X 
blankets—all proved priceless. From 
this ay sh ge of 
the chil and the nuns made sheets, 
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‘s Little Old Folks 


In The Children Of Italy Lies 
Hope For A Battered Nation 


shirts, trousers and frocks. The blankets, 
many of them tossed aside as too short 
for a GI, were perfect for a child’s bed. 


ITIES like Naples, with large areas 
razed, offered the most difficult 
cases. Many of the orphanages were no 
longer standing. Organizations like the 
Order of Malta gave up their own facili- 
ties so that kids might have a semblance 
of a home. When the typhus epidemic 
forced AMG to clear the ricoveros of 
civilians last winter, hundreds of chil- 
dren were thrown out into the streets. 
Somehow, somewhere, space was found 
to put them. 

These orphans, many of whom had 
never been out of a city, were able to 
get out into the country the past sum- 
mer when vast rural estates—some of 
them once the property of prominent 
Fascists—were turned into camps. "The 


kids called them Boy Scout camps,” says 
Maj. McSweeney. "It was their idea and 
I think they did everything you could 
ask of any Scout.” 

But even this was not enough. Kids 
in Naples still lived by their wits and 
petty thievery was common. Juvenile 
delinquency was more than a nasty 
phrase. To meet this, a survey was con- 
ducted. The delinquents, it turned out, 
seldom were orphans. Usually they came 
from large families, product of Musso- 
lini’s passion for a higher birth rate. 
The families, like most Italian families, 
were poor. Parents had no great in- 
terest in what their children did. And 
boys who had been caught in minor 
crimes often were kept jail up to 
five months without trial. Maj. Me- 
Sweeney asked to be allowed to try out 
a system of parole and probation. The 


The boy a d his family called in 
an were 
for a joint conference, "I told them,” 





says the major, "that the boy would be 
given a fair chance, that he and his 
family would be the only people to gov- 
ern what he’d do with that chance.” 
In the first 90 days of the tem, there 
were less than a dozen parole violations, 


which was iw one percent of the 
total on on. Three percent is 
conside a fine average in the States. 


NE MINOR but irritating child 

problem is that presented by GIs 
who carry children off with their out- 
fits as mascots. For the kids, it’s a great 
experience. Overwraught parents don’t 
look at it that way. 

This tendency of American units to 
adopt kids created a minor crisis in the 
early days of the Italian campaign. 
Many units had brought Arab, French 


or Italian children with them from 


This scene has been repeated over and over in Italy the past month. M-Sgt. 





are alive, they afen’t ordinarily ad- 
mitted to an institution nor would they 
usually want to be. 

NE OF the most thorough cases of 
O disruption in liberated Italy may 
be found in the school system. Last 
year the schools functioned but little. 
This year a great many schools have 
been reopened with new, non-Fascist 
text books, something in itself which 
must bewilder children who were being 
educated a year or two years ago strictly 
along Fascist party lines. 

But even though attendance at 
schools has been greatly increased, any 
GI who has fought his way through 
shoeshine boys on Via Roma or Via 
Vittorio Veneto knows that a distres- 
singly large number of children still are 
running the streets. Some of them are 
soliciting caramelli and cigarettes, some 
of them business for their mothers or 
sisters. 

On top of this, Maj. McSweeney and 


oe 












Laron E. Golden opens his Christmas gift while fascinated children look on. 


Africa, and when the units were sent 
to another theater, they were forced 
to leave the kids behind. 

"One night at Salerno,” says Maj. 
McSweeney, "I was routed out of bed 
and told to pick up 29 boys who had 
been left behind on the beach. All of 
them had cut-down uniforms; some of 
them were wearing stripes. When we 
tried to put them in orphanages with 
other children who wore drab, worn 
clothing, they rebelled. They didn’t like 
orphanage food, either. It was a head- 
ache for a while, although eventually 
we managed to return almost all of 
them to their original communities, if 
not to their families, who often were 
dead or broken up.” 

But the bulk of Italy’s children still 
fall into that unfortunate class of the 
poor but not destitute, If their families 


other officials are ready to admit that 
food still is a problem. Even in orphan- 
ages, where diets are well-controlled, 
they are considerably below Army 
standards. Caloric content becomes an 
academic term. With military needs 
coming first, food supplies go primarily 
to the Army, later to children and ex- 
pectant mothers. 


Italy’s past, woven of glory and 
frothy dreams, is obvious in its ruins. 
Its future is just as obvious — tough 
little kids as battered by time and man- 
kind as the Colosseum or the Roman 
Forum and as little responsible for that 
battering as the monuments. Italy’s 
future must be a story of reconstruc- 
tion—of its buildings and its children. 
If the children are a on 
earth, good will toward men remain 
only a Christmas wish and nothing 
more : 
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LAST WEEK... 


4 STRONG GERMAN counter- 
offensive drove 35 miles into 
Belgium, threatened Liege 
with recapture, pushed back 
the American ist Army in 
what was termed the most 
serious American reverse since 
Bataan. 


ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT the 
battle for Budapest raged in- 
decisively. 


IN GREECE the British com- 
mander threatened guerrilla 
forces in besieged Athens with 
an all-out bombardment. 


IN ITALY 8th Army troops cap- 
tured Faenza. 


IN THE PHILIPPINES U. &. 
forces blished themselves 
securely against very light op- 
position on Mindoro Island, 
150 miles from Manila, while 
on Leyte virtually all Jap op- 
position ceased. 


IN CHINA Jap drives toward 
Chungking were blunted. 


IN WASHINGTON the 
Congress adjourned. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, on 
returning from a vacation in 
Georgia, said he intends to 
steer the nation on a course 
“a little left of center.” 


THE SENATE approved the 
nominations of recently- 
appointed State Department 
officials. 





78th 











EUROPE 


Counteroffensive 


The German counteroffensive on the 
western front, which at the end of the 
week was still growing in intensity, was 
a stunning surprise to the Allied public 
and, apparently, to the Allied High Com- 
mand. The offensive cannot, of course, 

vent the eventual defeat of the Reich, 
it can, and may, prolong the war. 

Press dispatches told of American 
riflemen opposing 70 and 80-ton Ger- 
man tanks with rifles and bazookas. 
Heavy losses have been mentioned. Deep 
penetrations have been disclosed and of- 
ficial Allied reports of positions lost are 
running 48 hours or more behind de- 
velopments. SHAEF spokesmen have in- 
dica’ that the attack might not be 

for several days yet and that 
the initiative still rests with Field Mar- 
shal Gerd von Rundstedt’s forces. 

The early success of the enemy offen- 
sive raised many pertinent questions 
about the war in Europe. It had long 
been contended that Germany had been 
so weakened by losses of manpower, by 


the defection of her satellites, by the. 
constan’ 


t aerial pounding of her in- 
dustrial centers, that she no longer was 
eapable of a sustained counterdrive. But 
here it was—and what was the explan- 
ation? 

Why had the German military leaders 
ehosen this particular moment to throw 
150,000 to 200,000 of their finest troops 
into an offensive that can offer little 
hope of a final military victory? 

Why had the German High Command 
not been content to husband these forces 
behind the intricate defenses of the 
West Wall and the territory stretching 
back to the Rhine for use against the 
——— all-out Allied assault from the 


Why did the Germans deliberately 
choose to slug it out with the Allies? 

Was this merely a last desperate effort 
to stave off defeat? 

Could the Nazis possibly hope to throw 
the Allies back into the English Channel, 
or were they merely buying time? 

One answer came from the German 
propaganda machine which warned the 
German public not to expect miracles 
and not to expect Paris to be recaptured 
"tomorrow.” Radio Moscow described the 
offensive as a "narcotic administered by 
the German High Command and the 
Hitlerite government to the German 
people to relieve the gloom over Ger- 
many at Christmas.” 

reasons seem to rise above the 
many that have been advanced by mili- 
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tary experts and commentators within 
the few days as justification for the 
audacious German on: 

1. The slow, steady advance of the 
American 9th and ist Armies in the 
north, augmented by the breakthrough 
of the 3rd Army into the Saar basin 
gravely threatene@ the great industrial 
Ruhr area to thé west of the Rhine. 
Loss of the Ruhr has been generally 
acknowledged to mean that the war 
would be virtually over. The Ruhr had, 
above all, to be immediately saved. 

2. The approach of winter, with the 
freezing of rivers and the hardening 
of the ground, brought the threat of 
a renewed drive by Russian armor across 
ae to the eastern borders of the 
Reich. 

It was logical to assume that the cur- 
rent counteroffensive was designed to 
disrupt the Allied timetable in the west, 
to destroy a sufficient number of Allied 
forces, to recover a sufficient amount 
of territory and to capture sufficient 
Allied stores and supplies so that the 
drive on the Ruhr might be delayed in- 
definitely. Such a delay would permit 
the German High Command to establish 
a winter line in the west, defended by a 
minimum number of forces, and to throw 
the bulk of their reserves against the 
Russian winter drive from the east. 


So Glad To See You 


Despite the big German counteroffen- 
sive, U. S. soldiers were still on Nazi soil 
last week, and for GIs who may spend 
some time in Germany with the occupa- 
tion forces, the first reports on German 
civilians may be of interest. 

High Allied policy, as first announced 
in General Eisenhower’s proclamation— 
”We come as conquerors, but not as op- 
pressors”—is, perhaps, as much a state- 
ment for Allied troops as it is for the 
Germans themselves. The American 
doughboy has learned that the only 
thing to do with a German soldier is to 
kill or capturé him. What to do and how 
to behave with the German civilian is 
something else again. 

What happened in the first meetings 
between American soldiers and Hitler’s 
flock is told in two dispatches to the 
New York Times from the west front, 
one by correspondent Clifton Daniel and 
the second by Sgt. Stefan Heym. In their 
first impressions, they see Germany as 
others may see it later. 

In Aachen the High Command’s order 
that soldiers do not fraternize with ci- 
vilians was helped somewhat by the lan- 
guage barrier, Mr. Daniel reports. In the 
town’s streets, he observed two streams 
of traffic—German and American—go- 
ing both ways, mostly ignoring each 
other. But he recalls the last war’s ex- 
perience of occupation troops who broke 
down barriers, became friendly with ci- 
vilians and, in some cases, returned to 
the States with German brides. 

The civilians, he reports, are much 
happier with Americans in their midst 
than with French or Belgians, figuring 
that Americans are a much softer touch 
for their appeals and more easily 
wheedled out of their role of conqueror. 
The Germans, in turn, have already be- 
gun to shuck off responsibility for the 
acts of their Nazi leaders and have be- 
gun making up to the conquering Yank. 

"The Germans appear to be a driven 
herd,” Mr. Daniel writes. "Their prewar 
leaders and institutions were destroyed 
by Nazism and a decade of dictatorship 
has made it hard for them to decide 
their own affairs.” Mr. Daniel saw them 
as an inert mass, not difficult to control, 
too beaten to resist their conqueror and, 
therefore, ready to work their way into 
our good graces. 

The businessman, in particular, found 
no difficulty in playing the opportunist, 
throwing off his, Nazi allegiance and 
taking up with his new ”customers.” One 
automobile dealer in Aachen who form- 
erly supplied trucks to the German Army 
has now offered to do the same for us. 

In general, Mr. Daniel concluded and 
Sgt. Heym concurred, the German civil- 
ian will welcome the American soldier 
with as much conviction in his voice as 
possible; none of them, even those 
caught flat-footed, will admit member- 
ship in the Nazi party, nor do they ac- 
cept any responsibility for condoning 11 
years of Nazism. 

Sgt. Heym also found the middle class 
businessman thoroughly ready to accept 
his conqueror. One man probing through 
the ruins of his store, which the Ameri- 


cans had bombed and the Nazis had 
looted, looked up to wish the Yanks 
"Good luck.” Another in similar circum- 
stances said: "We have waited so long 
for you, our liberators.” 

According to both reports, the prob- 
lem faced by the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany and by American 
soldiers was how to avoid softness in 
dealing with a people whose backbone 
has been broken; how to mix justice with 
strength and make the lessons of war go 
home. 


Order In The Court 


Roman justice, judging by the trial of 
Ii Duce’s former mistress, is like a mix- 
ture of grand opera and a cozy sewing 
circle. At one moment it is all pomp and 
splendor, and an instant later it is as 
homespun as the kitchen of a farmhouse 
out on the prairie. 

The theatrical hy = derives from the 
outer trappings o: courtroom scene. 
The defendant, or prisoner, sits in an 
enclosed dock, guarded by carabinieri. 
The judges and counsel wear caps and 
gown, with gold, tasseled decorations. 

The spectators are herded together 
in the rear against a railing, like the 
standees at the Paramount when Frank 
Sinatra is in the stage show. Keeping 
the spectators in place a couple of 
gorgeously dressed soldiers. They look 
as if they belong in the king’s guard. 
They have their bayonets fixed. There 
is red piping along their black coats. 
A white belt slashes across their chests 
and over their left shoulders. They wear 
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GENERALISSIMO FRANCO 
The rumors start... 


plumed hats, and the plumes are toy 
ped with bright red. 

The high-vaulted, marble - ws 
chamber, with its underground pasd poli 
sages and overhead balconies, gives th@ifire b 


courtroom an overwhelmingly formalibment 
air. Here everything must be handled was 5 
with solemnity and with due regardiippassa: 
for the amenities. w poli 

But don’t let the look of the placelipeech i 
and the costumes fool you. Trials coma@iy Brit 
informal. The places in the States wher@iemplev 
they are less formal perhaps are in the that I 
magistrates’ or night courts. d by tl 


When a witness is questioned, therelspied c 
are no rigorous rules of evidence whichiRt Mad 
control what the court may or may notfced bo 
hear. The questioning follows circuitougianish 
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witness can give hearsay. 
. pe reports his opinions; he 
n a tangent that has nothing 
» the case. 
wfendant, sitting in the dock, 
in the testimony as if it were 
race, If the judge chooses to com- 
what the witness or the de- 
pas said in such an exchange, 
without fear that his remarks 
regarded as prejudicial. 
iy theatrical business In the 
as it did in the case of 
, Mussolini’s former mis- 
» got 30 years for aiding the 
ghen the opposing lawyers 
¥ for the summation. 
ion’t merely argue. They are 
iy the tradition of grand pare. 
a] range is like a singer’s; ir 
of pace has the cunning of a 
n, Their gestures are as stirring 
s ham—as those you'll find in 
nrillers. They tear a passion to 
and the crowd loves it. 
end of the Tanzi trial, there 
»main discussions by the crowd. 
+ Was the sentence too stiff? 
nd: Which lawyer was the more 


rumors that Generalissimo Fran- 
ranco would soon either be ousted 
dstep down as head of the Span- 


te, both Great Britain and the. 


States recently withdrew their 
dors from Madrid. U. 8. and 
policy on Spain has long been 
fire by liberals as conciliatory 
ment of a Fascist nation. Last 
was generally agreed that with 
nbassadors to Madrid would also 
w policy. Underlining this policy 
peech in the House of Lords by the 
g British Ambassador to Spain, 
mplewood. He said, among other 
that Franco Spain was ’morally 
d by the Germans,” that Gestapo 
spied on him and his British Em- 
Madrid and that Nazis unduly 
ced both the Spanish press and 
nish police. 
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.American-held Leyte Island, 





THE RECENT THREAT of super V-3 
rockets launched by Germany for the 
benefit of New York probably doesn’t 
seem half as quaint at home as it does 
here in Italy. As the Germans see it 
with their back to the wall, the idea is 
probably to comfort the Reich with 
promises when nothing but promises 
are possible. The idea of taking up the 
scare at home apparently is done to 

the war close to America by 
ng chills up and down the civilian 


se 
spine. Ss . 


IN ENGLAND, which still sits next 
door to the war, the V-rockets have 
been a reality and last-ditch improve- 
ments in the rocket’s range may be 
felt on the island before the war is 
over. But the recent threat by Albert 
Speer, Nazi production chief, that V-3 
would be ready for use against New 
York by New Year’s Day seems far- 
fetched and a little clownish. Neverthe- 
less, it provoked a speech or two by the 
Big Town’s Little Flower. Said Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia over radio sta- 
tion WNYC: ”Please do not worry. Let 
me ‘and the city officials do that for 
you ... Of course there is no telling 


whether they can reach this coast or 
not [but if they do] we will take it in 
the ‘same spirit that the people of 
London took the blitz .. .” 





BUT THE mayor proceeded to bring 
the threat closer with instructions on 
civilian behavior: "Stay where you are 
and your chances of being hit or in- 
jured will be about 10,000 times less 
than if you rush out into the street, 
and 100,000 times less than if you get 
panicky and others get panicky.” 
After these spine-tingling words, the 
mayor leveled a sharp threat at the 
Nazis: "I do not care what the peace 
treaty provides, but if an attempt is 
made to bomb a defenseless city with 
the V-3s, I will tell you right now that 
the people of New York City will-have 
no dealings with anyone from Naziland 
... for 100 years to come!” 

* * a 


IF THE WAR did seem to come close 
to America following the mayor’s 
stimulating alert, it’s not exactly the 
kind of war soldiers would have Amer- 
ica understand. There’s a little too 
much of the Orson Welles, "Men from 
Mars” touch to it. Bringing the war 


close to America would seem better 
done in such efforts, when honestly 
performed, as last week’s jeep-jogging 
trip by Congressmen over the mud- 
choked front areas of Italy. By Jan. 2, 
one may wager, the rocket scare will be 
over, but the Congressmen’s report wi!l 
go down on the record and start on its 
way to the public’s conscience. 
c - . 


THE MAIN POINT of all this is that 
America will only see this war by re- 
mote control, through the reports of 
its sons and daughters. One hopes that 
these reports will follow close obser- 
vation and be set down clearly. As 
for the V-3 rocket, America will see 
none of it in this war, and not because 
the Nazis wouldn’t try it if they could. 
Shortly after Mayor LaGuardia’s ad- 
dress, a former president of the Ameri- 
can Rocket Society had a word or two 
to say. Serving the cause of truth and 
science, he pointed out that it would 
take a 5,000,000-pound. projectile to 
carry even 2,000 pounds of explosive 
from Germany to Manhattan. And the 
launching charge, he added, would do 
about 100 times more damage to the 
Fatherland than the rocket would be 
likely to cause in America. The war 
will continue to be fought in Europe 
and the Pacific. No American soldie 
would wish otherwise. 4 

—M. L. 








FAR EAST 


Backyard To Manila 


The chief importance of Mindoro 
Island in the Philippines, where the 
Yanks landed last week, is that Manila, 
the capital, is only 150 miles away. Being 
that close, it’s mildly surprising that 
for one week now the Japanese have 
offered only meager resistance there, 
with the result that our forces are al- 
ready in possession of a sizeable chunk of 
the island. The explanation, of course, 
lies in the fact that the Japs have too 
many islands to watch and can’t keep 
their troops everywhere. 

If it weren’t so close to Manila, Min- 
doro Island wouldn’t have much to offer 
except a camel’s back of mountains ris- 
ing 8,000 feet. Behind these mountains 
on the southwest corner of the island 
the Yanks are forming up, while in the 
northeast end of Mindoro, the Japs may 
be preparing their counterblow. In addi- 
tion Mindoro also offers the coast of 
China, only 600 miles away, where it 
makes a channel of the China Sea and 
an exposed target of Nippon shipping 
to and from the Indies. 


Manila Merry-Go-Round 


Life in Manila today is a merry-go- 
round of cynicism and despair, hunger 
and hedonism. Allied forces are barely 
150 miles from the Jap-corrupted city; 
that distance is becoming shorter by the 
day. Manila has seen many changes 
under the men from Japan. Two Eu- 
ropean businessmen, whose names must 
be kept secret, have just returned to 
in the 
Philippines, and their first-hand ac- 
count is the story of what can happen to 
a “liberated” territory if the wrong per- 
sons come into power. 

Japanese troops march through the 
streets in ever-increasing numbers, and 
enemy officers and functionaries have 
taken over all the hotels and better 
residences. The population is up from the 
normhal 600,000 to more than a million. 

A feeling developed during the sum- 


“ mer that the Japanese jig was up. Ameri- 


can gains could no longer be kept secret, 
and even the approximate 20 percent of 
the citizens who bordered on collabor- 
ation because they believed the Ameri- 
oe would never return changed their 
une. 

Now a grass strip in the middle of the 
Dewey Boulevard has been removed, 
lamp posts along the sides taken down, 
and families evacuated from nearby 
houses; the boulevard has become a 
huge runway where planes constantly 
buzz in and out. 

At lunchtime drinking and gambling— 
and spying—begin. Manila is full of hun- 
dreds of little gambling joints where 
poker, blackjack and a floating crap 
game runs for 50,000 peso pots. At night- 
fall the city turns to pleasure, and 
saloons are run on a speakeasy method. 
White Russian and Filipino girls are 
available at exorbitant fees. Club girls 
have regular medical examinations. Hun- 
dreds of less chgice prostitutes ply a 
lucrative street-corner trade. 

In Manila bars, coffee shops and night 
clubs, an estimated 10,000 spies of all 
breeds and loyalties do their work. The 
Japs pay as high as 5,000 pesos a month 
for an agent. It is unsafe to talk above 


a whisper and the people one talks 
to at all are numbered on the fingers of 
one hand, according to Robert Shaplen 
of Newsweek, who spoke to the business- 
men. 

Lately the Japs have begun to train 
a constabulary and even their own civil- 
ians in street fighting. An air raid warn- 
ing program was inaugurated five 
months ago and undoubtedly has been 
used recently when Admiral William Hal- 
sey's Hellcats, Avengers and Helldivers 
paid sporadic 400-plane visits. Co-pros- 
perity in Manila is by no means pros- 
perous this fall. 


AT HOME 


Congress Reform 


There will be new faces present and 
old ones missing when the 79th Congress 
convenes for its first session on January 
3. When the 78th Congress closed shop 
this week, some 75 Senators and Repre- 
sentatives listened to their last debates, 
voted for the last time in the name of 
the American people. World and domes- 
tic problems will press heavily on the 
new House and Senate when it takes up 
its duties and the next session may see, 
among other things, an attempt by Con- 
gressmen to look hard at themselves 
and reform their procedures. 

The machinery of Congress, complex, 
involved and rusty in spots, seems now 
on the way to a lubrication and retool- 
ing job. Shortly before the 78th Congress 
adjourned, a bill was drawn up by a 
special House committee to provide for 
Senate and House reform. Many of the 
changes have long been advocated; what 
shape they take will depend on the new 
Congress. = 

Among other things, the proposal 
would create a legislative staff service 
designated to help Congress analyze pro- 
posed legislation and draw up legislative 
proposals in the form of bills. This meas- 
ure, say Washington observers, is desig- 
nated to return power to Congress that 
has rested in recent years with the exec- 
utive branch of government. What often 
happens, they say, is that the executive 
department proposes and writes out 
legislation. The proposal for experts in 
Congress would change this: Congress 
would conceive and actually write the 
laws. 

The new proposal would also create a 
legislative agency to determine whether 
laws are administered in accordance with 
the intent of Congress; a joint committee 
of both houses to investigate Govern- 
ment expenditures, and a temporary 
joint committee to determine whether 
present Congressional committees should 
be reorganized and to report to Congress 
on its decision. ‘This last measure, it is 
believed, would change the practice of 
Congressional committee heads holding 
their position by right of seniority and 
make ability and experience count as 
qualities for committee chairmanship. 


Who’s Got The Charter? 


The mystery of the missing Atlantic 
Charter was solved last week by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself, who declared 
that the Charter—if you think of it as 
a document—doesn’t exist at all. If you 
think of the eight principles set forth 
by the so-called Charter, you’d better 


listen to Assistant Secretary of State 
James C. Dunn, who became involved 
in the Charter mystery together with 
several other people. 

Mr. Dunn, who was questioned by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee be- 
fore he and his fellow appointees were 
approved for State Department posts, 
was asked what happened to the Atlantic 
Charter. Without fumbling through his 
pockets, Secretary Dunn declared: "The 
Atlantic Charter principles still are 
right at the State Department and we 
will uphold them.” But that hardly 
solved the mystery. 

The whole* thing began when a Mr. 
Morris Kemp, of the National Archives 
staff in Washington, inspected a hand- 
some manuscrint in the Roosevelt Mem- 
orial Library at Hyde Park which bore 
the title "Atlantic Charter.” Mr. Kemp 
looked 4% it hard, sniffed and said: "This 
is not the original document.” He then 
suggested, without much conviction, that 
the Charter principles might have been 
set forth in an exchange of telegrams 
between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill. 


But there were no telegrams and no 
formal document, the President indi- 
cated. The Atlantic Charter principles, 
declared to their nations by Roosevelt 
and Churchill following their meeting at 
sea in the summer of 1941, were agreed 
upon but never signed. It was a gentle- 
men’s agreement, concluded with a 
shake of the hand instead of a svirl 
of a pen. 


House Guests 


Mrs. Roosevelt had some people out 
to the House last week. Since these peo- 
ple were all newspaperwomen, they 
brought back a lot of information on 
what it’s like to keep house for a Presi- 
dent. Among other things, they found 
out: 

The President has an electrified pipe 
organ in his study; there’s a photograph 
of Joseph Stalin, along with other cele- 
brities, on top of bookcases in the second 
floor hallway (the bookcases are kept 
dusted); there’s a pastel portrait of Mrs. 
Roosevelt over her husband’s genuine 
fireplace, the one he uses to make fire- 
side chats. 

The Lincoln bedroom has a Victorian 
table with a wooden bird’s nest where 
its legs come together, complete with 
four wooden eggs; the extra-size Lincoln 
bed requires special sheets, but there 
are plenty on hand; the rocm where 
Lincoln signed the Emancipation Procla- 
mation was previously the bedroom of 
Harry Hopkins and the study of Herbert 
Hoover, but now Mrs. Anna Roosevelt 
Boettiger, her soldier-husband and son 
live there. . 

There are 32 members on the house- 
hold staff and only the housekeeper 
works more than eight hours a day with- 
out extra time off; some of the employees 
are older men and ‘returned soldiers, 
hired when younger members were called 
by the draft; among other things, the 
household employees occasionally dust 
off the galvanized garbage buckets, 
painted red and labeled "sand,” which 
still stand in their corners of the White 
House. 

The guests marked all this down in 
their notebooks and afterwards wrote it 
up for newspapers. 
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Italy's Newest Housing Development 


UNNY Italy, as anyone knows, can 
have the coldest cold, the rainiest 
rain and the muddiest mud in the 
world, and a group of 15th Air Force 
boys got plenty of it last winter. With 
a second winter staring them in the 
face, they decided tents didn’t fill the 
bill and by a combination of ingenuity, 
hard work and moonlight requisitions, 
they built a small village which prob- 
ably is Italy’s most modern housing 
development. 
Starting with tufa blocks (tufa is 
that stuff that comes out of Mt. Vesu- 
vius), the hoys went on from there to 


To make it seem more like home, Sgt. David J. Pulizzi o 
front of his villa. While S-Sgt. John E. Emling of Cleveland, an instrument specialist, sweeps the 
front walk, Pulizzi tends the garden. It yielded three tomatoes, 
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build everything from a one-room 
house, costing 30 doilars, to a six-roomer 
costing 200. From battered buildings 
nearby they hauled away large chunks 
of construction material, sometimes 
whole roofs. 

Plane crashes brought on a race be- 
tween the salvage crews and the house 
builders. Frequently, the house build- 
ers won. They brought back baggage 
racks from the planes and used them 
for doors; astradomes and blisters and 
plexiglass made windows; oxygen tanks 
cut in half became wash basins; some 
of them took small fans and the rheo- 
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f Chicago, a welder, set out a garden in 


stats from heated flying suits and built 
hot air circulators. 

They insulated their roofs with shel- 
ter halves and the heavy paper used 
to wrap bombs. Airplane generators 
powered their lighting systems, and de- 
icer tanks héld their fuel. Some in- 
stalled their own showers, stained their 
woodwork, painted their cabinets and 
washstands. 

- One GI who worked in the radio room 
put together a radio from parts sal- 
vaged from a cracked-up plane. He 
then piped programs to eight other 
villa builders, who rigged up loudspeak- 
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ers for themselves out of cigar boxe 

The boys haven’t been stingy abou 
this thing. One GI who kept to hi 
tent until a lot of houses went up man 
aged to rent half of one house, al 
though he couldn’t buy in. He pays ter 
dollars a month and is glad to do it. 

With winter here, the boys are plan 
ning expansions. Some want to add 
second stories to their villas. All 
making little refinements which maj 
not be SOP but which make life a lo 
more comfortable. And if you can 
— the war in comfort, why shouldn't 
you 
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From No. 10 food cans, Cpl. Wilfred E. Trits of Milwat- 
kee, Wis., builds himself a chimney for his home. Thoug® 
it won’t last as long as the genuine article, it works 
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Inside their two-room villa, Cpl. James N. Hodder of Baldwin, N. ¥. (in th2 rocking chair), and Tufa blocks, costing from one to seven lire apiece, made 
Cpl. King P. Helton of Huntsville, Ala., settle down for a quiet evening. Desk, rocker, chest and the walls of most of the buildings. Sgt. William G. Few 
stool were made from a bomb packing case. The stove was once an oil drum. of Gunnison, Miss, found he was a good builder. 





Radar man Sgt. Harold de Lance - of Arcadia, Calif., Nothing rests a man like sitting out on the front porch after a hard day’s work. Sgt. Francis J. 
is proud of his villa, which has running water, electri- McKenna (left) of Brooklyn and Sgt. Joseph F. Halper of Buffalo, N. Y., were the only guys in the 
city and the only fireplace with a mantle. community with the foresight to build a porch and they make the most of it. 
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O OPEN or not to open, that is the 

question when Christmas packages 
roll in. At Headquarters Company, 5th 
Army Rear, the answer was: "Hold 
them until Christmas Eve and then 
everyone will open his presents at a big 
party.” It sounded fine but some cyni- 
cal soul decided a last-minute check 
was in order and phoned up to ask 
whether the 5th Army pilgrims’ prog- 
ress had carried them over the path of 
temptation. It hadn't. "One by one 
every single guy slipped and said he’d 
been sweating the thing out so much 
he wanted his package ahead of time,” 
Set. Allan Norcross of Manhattan, 
Kansas, reported sadly... Old- 
fashioned Yankee ingenuity came to 
the fore in Christmas decorations 
everywhere in the forwcrd areas, but 
S-Sgt. Yee Fon of Sanoma, Calif., a 
former hotel chef who is now mess 
sergeant for the 91st Division’s Maj. 
Gen. William G. Livesay, came away 
with something approximating top 
honors. Yee made a fireplace out of 
ration boxes, covered it with red pa- 
per and then laboriously spread yard 
upon yard of adhesive tape upon it 
until he produced something looking 
so much like a brick fireplace that 
everyone walking into the room does 
a double take. Sgt. Fon also came up 
with a folding Christmas bell pasted 
together from scraps of red paper dur- 
ing two weeks of spare time, a silver 
star cut out of ration tinfoil and red, 
white and green streamers made from 
food wrappers. Pvt. Chuck Scanlon of 
Kansas City, Mo., chipped in with an- 
other idea—bread dipped in beet juice, 
something new in Christmas orna- 
ments. To the curious who like to take 
a peek intw how the great live, though, 
the most interesting thing about Gen- 
eral Livesay’s Christmas tree is the pic- 
ture of Sad Sack hanging square in 
the middle . . . Snug in the top rank 
of clever Christmas ideas was that of 
Cpl. John E. Herman of Moorestown, 
N. J. He collected a batch of auto light 
bulbs and coated. them with red and 
green paint. Pvt. William Seeliche of 
Valley Stream, L. L., pitched in on the 
wiring job and voila! They had a string 
of colored lights which would have done 
credit to Macy’s basement . . . Pretty 
much typical of the evergreens which 
disappeared from forward mountain 
sides and popped up in gaudy Christ- 
mas dress was one prepared by Set. 
Theodore Tausch of Los Angeles anda 
bunch of fellow workers, including Sgt. 
Michael Polansky of Chester, Pa. They 
strung up colored hard candies, made 
decorations out of wrapping paper, file 
cards and tobacco cans, and borrowed 
some cotton fluff from the medics. 


Then they topped things off with a 


pinup of the 1942 Miss America. She’s 
probably pretty cold in the Italian 
mountains clad only in a bathing suit 
but she had a certain baffling appeal 
which just wasn’t there at all on Gen- 
eral Livesay’s tree. 


OMEONE ought to enter the war- 

reporting field with a "How To 
Win Battlefield Commissions.” There'll 
have to be a hero, and since Lt. Ed- 
win Downing comes from a typical 
midwestern town like Peoria, IIll., he'll 
fit the bill. And since artillery liaison 
sergeants never receive the recogni- 
tion ‘they deserve, the lieutenant’s 
enlisted duties with the 913th Field 
Artillery Battalion will do nicely for 
a plot. The liaison party was with 
an infantry battalion CP in a stone 
house. One hundred yards away was 
the line. One hundred and ‘fifty yards 
east on the .dominating mountain 
ridge a combined enemy machine gun 
nest and mortar OP was operating 
from a lone heuse. Mortar shells and 
machine gun slugs had killed and 
wounded 14 infantrymen. Lt. Down- 
ing—he was a sergeant then—volun- 
teered to relieve the situation. Leap- 
ing from a window. he raced through 
machine gun fire to an outcrop 70 
yards away. Then, crawling when 
there was cover and sprinting across 
exposed spaces, he reached the ridge 
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just show him this quiz. 


1. Within the past three years, only one of the following has not died: 
(a) Alexander Woollcott; (b) Al Smith; (c) Stephen Early; (d) Dr. Al- 


2. Three of these actors and actresses have won Academy Awards: 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
lan Roy Dafoe. 


(a) Joan Fontaine; (b) Ginger 
Lukas. 


3. Only one of these items is no longer rationed back home: 

(a) Butter; (b) Coffee; (c) Steak; (d) Gasoline. 

4. Two of the abbreviations listed here deal with civilian affairs: 

(a) OPA; (b) PWB; (c) OSS; (d) PAC. 

5. Even though you’ve been over quite a while, you must have heard 
the song, "Oh, What A Beautiful Morning.” But did you know it was from: 

(a) Pal Joey; (b) Oklahoma; (c) Lady In The Dark; (d) One Touch 


of Venus. 


4" 6. Professional golf has been enjoying some of its most profitable days 
since the war began, so profitable that the all-time high for winnings 
during one year has been broken by: 

(a) Byron Nelson; (b) Jug McSpaden; (c) Sammy Snead; (d) Vic Ghezazi. 


7. "Miss America of 1944” is Venus Ramey. But do you know the name of 


| 
| "Miss America” of 1941? 
| mary LaPlanche. 
"A Tree Grows In Brooklyn?” 
(a) Lillian Smith; (b) Betty 


Durocher. ‘ 


decided to close: 


rejected in the draft because: 


pressure; (c) high-ranking air force 
11. Chances are you know what 


12. Speaking of battles on the 





MPs was: 


Avery. 


THIS quiz is based on the assumption that. the longer you’ve been overseas, 
the less you know about what's happening back home. You get five points 
for each correct answer. A score of 50 or better means you probably left 
the States less than a year ago. If you score between 20 and 40, you’re out 
of the rookie class; you may be gone 18 months. A score of zero is perfect; 
you’re ready for an honorable discharge. If your CO doesn’t believe you, 


(a) Henrietta Leaver; (b) Gloria DeHaven; (c) Margie Hart; (d) Rose- 


8. Now that everyone’s peeved because Noel Coward said what he did 
about Brooklyn boys, do you happen to remember who wrote the best-seller, 


| 9. It must have been a nostalgic shock to a lot of you when the Army 


(a) Ft. Meade; (b) Camp Upton; 
10. If you follow your comic strips, you should know that Superman was 


(a) his X-ray vision read the wrong eye chart; (b) he had high blood 


the worst ”zoot suit” riots took place? 
(a) Detroit; (b) Atlanta; (c) San Francisco; (d) New Orleans. 


solemn gent who was carried out of the Montgomery Ward offices by two 
(a) H. B. Montgomery; (b) Sidney Hillman; (c) Myron Price; (d) Sewell 


(Answers on Page 12) 


How Long 
Have You Been 


Overseas? 


Rogers; (c) Walter Pidgeon; (d) Paul 


Smith; (c) Thomas Wolfe; (d) Leo 
(c) Ft. Dix; (d) Camp Claiborne. 
officials were jealous. 

a "zoot suit” is, but do you know where 


home front, you must recall that the 
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top—to find his vision of the mortar 
positions was blocked. Edging forward 
on his stomach, Lt. Downing moved 
within 50 yards of the enemy OP. He 
had carried his remote control radio 
wire the whole way and swiftly ad- 
justed fire until the mortars were 
knocked out. As the shells began to 
land he was discovered. Rifles spat 
from the enemy-held house. Potato 
mashers were hurled but fell short. 
Again Lt. Downing called for fire. 
Slowly he directed a single 105 down 
from the mortars to the house. Three 
Shells burst directly on target. The 
combined machine gun nest and -mor- 
tar OP was destroyed. It wasn’t long 
afterward that Set. Downing received 
his gold bars. There it is—title, hero 
and plot. 


Oe FIRST indirect contact with 
Spl. Billy Conn, the boxer, was 
upon the occasion of his film debut, 
an offering entitled "The Pittsburgh 
Kid” from which we emerged with a 


firm conviction that Republic didn’t 
release the picture—it escaped. How- 
ever, when Sgt. Sid L. Weiss informed 
us that the man responsible for Cpl. 
Conn’s cauliflower ear was in these 
parts the matter obviously merited fur- 
ther investigation. Cpl. Bill Rauh of the 
XL Tactical Air Command turned out 
to be the soldier involved. He’s a black- 
haired, 37-year-old from Cincinnati 
with as neat a moustache as you are 
liable to run into. Cpl. Rauh didn’t 
actually deliver the crucial blow him- 
self but a boxer under his manage- 
ment, Freddy Miller, did. Miller had 
just captured the world’s featherweight 
title from Tommy Paul and was in 
Pittsburgh for a nontitle match with 
Fritzie Zivic. Cpl. Rauh sought out 
suitable sparring partners and un- 
covered a young lightweight named 
Conn. During training Miller unkindly 
vegetabilized Billy’s hearing device. 
Conn apparently biames the whole 
thing ~n Rauh. "So you’re the guy who 
h..aded me this tin ear,” he growled 
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. not many 


upon the occasion of an Italian ». 
union. Cpl. Rauh has a lot of othe 
minor claims to fame. The one which 
most interested us was his peacetim 
job with the Methodist Pub 

House, an unlikely employer for a fight 
manager. Probably the sports fans ap 
more interested in the fact he manage 
middleweig.t Joe Anderso-., ex-Canaq. 
ian lightweight champion Orville Drow. 
lard and Carl Knowles, an obscure 
Georgia heavyweight. Cpl. Rauh claims 
Knowles would ‘have been champion 
if he hadn’t been afraid of thorns op 


the Primrose Path. The corporal also§ 


managed King Levinsky. He offered no 
elaboration of that bare fact but from 
his expression it must have been a 
pretty trying experience. 


S GE as it seems, a tank tread 

mains motionless while the tank 
passes over it. In three months a 
infantry division consumes enough 
water to fill a swimming pool of foot- 
ball field dimensions to the depth of 
11 feet. If the carrying power of 100, 
000 105 millimeter shells fired at an 
11,500-yard range were concentrated 
in one shell it could make a round trip 
to the moon and then circle the earth 
seven times. Sgt. Lionel Grover, who 
just received the first Legion of Merit 
presented to a 9ist Division enlisted 
man, is the authority for those state- 
ments. Needless to say, the medal 
rewarded more prosaic duties in the 
division G-1 Section and not Sgt. Gro- 
ver’s penchant for collecting odd bits 
of information, a habit acquired in 
civilian days when he wrote material 
for "Strange As It Seems” cartoons and 
radio programs. Sgt. Grover, who 
out as a doughboy in Co. A 
of the 36ist Infantry, looks back 
his civilian occupation with n 
Ferreting out unusual facts is a big 
business, he explained. His employer, 
the late George Hix, had a staff ol 
from four to eight people on a produc- 
tion line which turned out daily and 
prepared radio shows, pounded out 
Sunday cartoons for 200 newspapers, 
magazine articles and wrote books. 
That devoured material at a fright- 
ening rate and called for prolonged 
labor, _since strange facts are no 
sparks from the flint of genius. 
Grover discovered most of his by but- 
rowing through newspapers, such 
magazines as lene eer 
encyclopoedias and a yellowed vo 
entitled "Wit, Wisdom and Foibles of 
the Great.” The 100 weekly letters 
from readers provided some tips but 
because almost everyone 
sent in misshapen carrots and com 
husks grown in their victory gardens. 
"They stunk up the office something 
awful,” Sgt. Grover recollects. Once 
brought to light, each item had to be 
verified. For instance, last month 
As It Seems” re : “In 
1910,’ the British trained 
two seals to hunt enemy submarines 
but the idea was shelved before beiné 
tried out.” Sgt. Grover remembers 
when that incident was first discov 
ered in a newspaper filler years 26° 
He checked all the Navy reference 
books and even wrote a letter to = 
Admiralty. "They were too busy Wi " 
the war to answer. Apparently ! 
has taken all this time to authenti- 
cate it,” he commented. There’s on 
dangerous occupational hazard - 
collecting odd facts. "You get to tt 
a terrible bore,” Sgt. Grover admits. 
seems researchers are always wrecking 
pleasant conversations with unlikely _~ 
annoying indisputable facts. De to 
that, Sgt. Grover plans to return ti 
Los Angeles and his old job uw 
magazine editors exhibit a keener aes 
preciation of his short stories. AS 
fun, and frankly I think Strange. 
It Seems’ is more accurate than ' 
lieve i Or Not,’” a said, and wen 
back casualty reports. 

—Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
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What They re Reading 
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gry AND STOP ME—By Bennett Cerf; 
gimon and Schuster, New York; 3.00. 
"Try And Stop Me” 

is unashamedly a 

joke book. Bannett 

Cerf, who collected 

the hundreds of 

stories in this vol- 

ume, calls it ”a col- 

2 lection of anecdotes 

2 and stories, mostly 

= humorous.” The 

only p was to 
vide a budget of at least one laugh 
q page; on \some pages there are as 
many as ten. The only thing to do with 
a book like this is to quote from it. 
Here, then, are some stories from "Try 
And Stop Me.” 

In a Marx Brothers movie, when 
Chico entered the scene, Groucho com- 
mented: "Hey, you look a lot like a guy 
I know by the name of Barelli.” Chico 
declared, "I am Barelli.” ”Aha,” said 
Groucho, "that accounts for the‘ re- 
semblance.” 

Jimmie Durante came back to the 
United States after a trip to Italy, ex- 
uberant about the sights. "Dat day in 
Rome was de best of all,” he reported. 
"How could you possibly do Rome jus- 
tice in one day?” a friend asked. ’One 
day?” said Jimmie. ”Why, I didn’t know 
what to do wid myself all afternoon!” 

Moss Hart, the playwright, rebuilt an 
old Pennsylvania farm into a gorgeous 
estate. He had whole forests uprooted 
and replanted. "Look,” he said to Wol- 
cott Gibbs, drama critic of The New 
Yorker, ’I’ve moved this oak so that it 
shades my library.” "It just goes to 
show you,” muttered Gibbs, ”"what God 
could do if He only had money.” 

Two KPs were staggering under the 
weight of a steaming kettle they were 
hauling from a soup kitchen. A colonel 
stopped them. "Get me a ladle,” he 
commanded. One of the KPs rushed for 
a ladle. The colonel dipped it into the 
kettle, swallowed a mouthful, gulped 
and roared, "Do you call that soup?” 
"No, sir,” came the meek reply, "that’s 
the water we’ve been washing the 
dishes in!” 

An American Navy officer had a 
friendly meeting with a cannibal chief. 
The officer pleaded, "If you see Ameri- 
can soldiers come down from the sky 
in parachutes, you must not eat them. 
They are here to protect you from 
Japs.” The chief replied, "No eat white 
men—too bitter.” 

An accountant serving in the Air 
Corps came home on leave and brought 
his young son an airedale puppy. The 
delighted youngster named it "Hurri- 
cane.” Two days later, by consent of 
see family, it was rechristened 


Here is another variation of the 
sergeant-rookie theme: The sergeant 
spoke his piece on the shoes the rookie 
wore to assembly. The rookie explained 
that he had worn them in private life. 
"So what?” yapped the sarge. "Did you 
have a high silk hat when you were a 
civilian too?” "Why, yes, sergeant, I 
did,” was the reply. "Then why don’t 
you wear that here too?” "Don’t be 
silly,” snapped the private. "Who ever 
heard of wearing a top hat with brown 

s?” , 


A colonel wrote from the Pacific area 
t the most striking personality in 





those parts is a cannibal chief with nine 
Jap flags tattooed on his stomach. 


An officer, home from strenuous 
Service overseas, was assigned to a desk 
: in the Pentagon Building. Each day 
or a week he shifted the location of his 

sk—next to the window, away from 

© window, into a corridor, and finally 
ee the men’s wash room. ”He must be 
ell-shocked,” the authorities figured, 
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but the officer had a different explan- 
ation. "It’s the only place around here,” 
he said grimly, "where people seem to 
know what they’re doing.” 

A newspaper in Georgia awards an 
annual prize to the champion liar of the 
year. This year’s winner averred that 
"Georgia soil is so rich that when they 
throw corn to the chickens, they have to 
catch it on the or eat it off the 
stalk.” Nunnally J nm, the smartest 

ucer on the Twentieth Century- 

x lot, if not in all Hollywood, is a 
Georgia product. So is Erskine Caldwell. 
One evening an indignant Atlantah 
confronted Johnson. "I ask you to bear 
me out, suh, that our fair state of 
Geo’gia has never known perverts and 
morons like the characters in those 
libelous abominations, Tobacco Road 
and God’s Little Acre!” "Why, in the 
part of the state I come from,” 
answered Nunnally softly, "we regard 
the people Mr. Caldwell writes about as 
the country club set.” - 

Irwin Edman, brilliant author and 
professor of philosophy .at Columbia 
University, is that stock comedy charac- 
ter, the absent-minded pedagogue, in 
actuality. Beloved by his students for 
his wit, erudition, and uncanny ability 
to make the most abstruse subject sound 
easy, he is also the source of a whole 
saga of campus humor. One day he 
stopped a student on Riverside Drive 
and asked, ’Pardon me, but am I walk- 
ing north or south?” ”North, professor,” 
was the answer. ”Ah,” said Edman, 
"then I’ve had my lunch.” 

And finally, there is the yarn about 
the comely young Wac who was walking 
alone on a dusty road when she spied 
a shimmery lake in a grove of beautiful 
green trees. Not a soul was in sight. On 
an impulse, she took off all her clothes, 
and had a fine swim and sun bath in 
the altogether. Suddenly she saw 
an officer heading purposefully in her 
direction. She made a dive for her 
clothes, and sighed with relief when she 
got the last button closed before he 
entered the glade. 

The officer paid no attention to her 


A Bell For Broadway “one 


That top-selling novel about AMG 
work in Licata, Sicily, "A Bell for 
Adano,” has reached B’way in a stage 
version at which critics threw brickbats 
for slow-motion and bouquets for Fred- 
eric March’s performance as "Major Jop- 
polio.’ If Lt. Col. Frank Toscani of AMG, 
the original 'Joppolo,’ is still around, he 
might like to know that the prop man 
for the play had almost as much trouble 
finding a bell for B’way as the colonel 
had finding one for the Licatans many 
months ago. In Sicily, the Navy finally 
came through. In New York, it took a 
city-wide search by a score of antique 
dealers to find a character named 
"Uncle Harry,” who owned a big bell 
that was used in an operetta\on the 
White Way in 1929. Incidentally, the 
American general who shouted through 
the book doesn’t appear in the play, al- 
pe his voice is heard offstage at one 
point. 


Old Acquaintance... 


Years before some of Hollywood’s 
present sirens crashed the celluloid, 
they used to pose for a B’way photog- 
rapher named Murray Korman. In fact, 
Korman’s fig-leaf studies were to col- 
lege dormitory walls what pinups are 
today to a pyramidal. Recently, Kor- 
man went to Hollywood and got on the 
end of several cold stares from stars 
he knew when. He came back to B’way, 
griping that Hollywood is full of phon- 
ies—"it’s New Jersey with palm trees’— 
and that his old acquaintances passed 
ert up "like they forgot they once had 

es.” 


Assignment 4PM... 


Each Saturday afternoon at four, CBS 
now airs a program called, Assignment 
Home.” It dramatizes how vets, their 
bosses and their families get readjusted 
to each other. The first show told the 
story of "Cpl. Dan Gorman,” who is 





"Of all the remote, dismai places to spend Christmas! He's in Palestine!” 


whatever. He walked to the edge of the 
lake, wheeled about, and barked, 
"Camouflage battalion, ’tenshun! For- 
ward march!” 
ov tree around the lake marched 
off! 
—Cpl. HOWARD TAUBMAN 


BEST SELLERS 
FICTION 


The Green Years—-A. J. Cronin. 

Forever Amber—Kathleen Winsor. 

Green Dolphin Street — Elizabeth 
Goudge. 

Earth And High Heaven—Gwethalyn 
Graham. 

Leave Her To Heaven—Ben Ames Wil- 
liams. 

The Robe—Lloyd Douglas. 


discharged from the Army after three 
years service and eight months in the 
hospital. Sound except for a partial 
paralysis of his right hand, Dan tries 
to hide his defect from the boss, and he 
has other troubles learning how to be a 
husband and a father all over again. 


U.S. Egg In Your Beer... 


The first GI show to be produced over- 
seas and returned to the States for a 
hospital tour was "Egg In Your Beer.” 
The show opened in Bizerte in March, 
1944, and played North Afriea and Italy. 
Of 38 men in the cast, 13 have Purple 
Hearts and 18 have the Combat In- 
fantryman’s Badge. The show was writ- 
ten while the men were recovering from 
combat wounds. 


War In Peace... 


A movie marquee in Philadelphia last 
week had this sign on it—”’Abroad with 
Two Yanks”’—NOT A WAR PICTURE.” 
The sign pointed up a situation which 
Hollywood itself has created—war pic- 
tures are poison at the box office. Not 
that the fans don’t want to see war pic- 
tures—but the good ones are too few 
and far between. Sir Alexander Korda, 
thead of MGM in England, says the best 
and most realistic war pictures will be 
made after the war is over. By that 
time, he thinks, stars. directors and 
writers now in the service will come 
back with the truth. Which for some 
vague reason brings to mind the barn 
door that was closed after the horse 
was stolen. 


a . . . 
Gigantic Lollipop’ . . . 

That’s what Variety magazine calls 
radio’s soap operas. Admitting that the 
wishy-washy serials will stick to the 
morning air waves for a long time to 
come, the journal urges script writers 
to get hep to the fact that life is not all 
third husbands or emergency .opera- 


(Reprinted from The New Yorker) 


The Razor's Edge—W. Somerset Maug- 
ham, 

Immortal Wife—Irving Stone. 

Strange Fruit—Lillian Smith. 

The Building of Jalna — Mazo De la 
Roche. 

NONFICTION 

Brave Men—Ernie Pyle. 

The Time For Decision—Sumner Welles. 

I Never Left Home—Bob Hope. 

Yankee From Olympus -—— Catherine 
Drinker Bowe... 

Try And Stop Me-—Bennett Cerf. 

The World Of Washington Irving— 
Van Wyck Brooks. 

China To Me—Emily Hahn. 

Lee’s Lieutenants— Douglas S. Freeman, 

Philadelphia Lawyer—George Pepper. 

Papa Was A Preacher---Aluvene Porter. 





tions. Variety asks for a spicing of big 
social and economic issues. The stage 
and movies have turned the trick, Va- 
riety asserts-—-so why not radio? For- 
getting that while Mom can iron son’s 
pants impeccably as John’s Otl 
Widow breaks down, she might scorch 
the cuffs if John suddenly demanded a 
divorce on the grounds that his mate is 
hedgy about Dumbarton Oaks. 


Hoopskirt Season... 


Broadway stages are literally bustling 
this year. Almost every other show 
harks back to the Gay 90s or the decades 
in the near vicinity. The petticoat fever 
started with "Life With Father,” now 
in its sixth year. Today the marquees 
spell out "Bloomer Girl,” "Chicken 
Every Sunday,” "I Remember Mama” 
and "The Late George Apley.” The 
movies are catching on too. Fresh on 
the screen are "Meet Me In St. Louis,” 
"When Irish Eyes Are Smiling” and 
"Bowery To Broadway.” 


Hula Heaven... 


Some Yanks in the Pacific have more 
luck than others. Some get shipped to 
cold Kiska, while some end up On warm 
and lovely Tahiti. They’ve discovered 
that the latter station aasn’t been 
overglamorized by Hollywood, after all. 
The average soldier can get by from 
Friday morning until Tuesday afternoon 
for 65 dollars. A returning vet swore 
that for this you came in contact with: 
(1) beautiful girls, both European and 
Tahitian; (2) eggs, steak, fresh vege- 
tables, rum punches, beer; (3) beach 
hotels and night clubs and (4) non- 
ersatz hula dances. In exchange for this, 
the natives are shown American movies. 
Once, the natives struck for higher 
wages. The army commandant closed 
the movie doors on them for one night— 
and the strike collapsed. 

—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
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Program Notes 


FIVE SPECIAL Christmas shows will 
hit the airlanes from each of the Medi- 
terranean’s chain of stations tonight 
(Christmas Eve) and tomorrow. The 
shows are jam-packed with comedy, 
drama and Christmas chatter, and are 
musically tied together by some of the 
best orchestras, bands, choruses and 
yocalists in the States. Variety is the 
word, with the shows filling all stops 
between Spike Jones’ band and John 
Charles Thomas singing "Ave Maria.” 


* * * 


TOPPING the list is a two-and-one- 
half-hour Christmas "Command ° Per- 
formance” boasting the greatest collec- 
tion of talent ever assembled on any 
one program. The line-up will include 
Bob Hope, Kay Kyser’s orchestra, Vir- 
ginia O’Brien, Xavier Cugat’s band, 
Jerry Colonna, Ginny Simms, Spike 
Jones’ band, Jimmy Durau.ite, Fred Al- 
len, Jack Benny, Dinah Shore, Danny 
Kaye, W. C. Fields, Dorothy Lamour, 
Judy Garland, The Ken Darby chorus, 
Spencer Tracy, Skippy Homier, Fran- 
ces Langford, Johnny Mercer, Ken Car- 
penter and Major Meredith Wilson. 

Hope takes over as M. C. but runs 
into plenty of competition from the 
aggregation of comedians present. A 
spot to listen for is that in which Benny 
and Allen buy each other Christmas 
presents and rock the .nusic world with 
a violin and guitar duet of "Jingle 
Bells.” 

- * 

ON THE dramatic side, Ronald Col- 
man and John Charles Thomas, in ’The 
Juggler of Notre Dame,” will present 
Anatole France’s famous story about 
the poor traveling juggler and his su- 
preme Christmas gift. Thomas also 
sings four songs and Miss Gladys 
Swarthout sings an old North Carolina 
backwoods Christmas carol, "I Wonder 
As I Wander.” 

* © 

IN A SPECIAL quarter-hour show, 
Fred Waring and his 63 Pennsylvanians 
will present their smooth arrangements 
of traditional Christmas carols. 


* “ * 


A 15-MINUTE musical Christmas 
“gift” to all Allied soldiers will be pre- 
se~ted over the Rome AES tonight at 
8:45 by the world-famous Italian bari- 
tone. Giuseppe de Luca, and his equally 
famous compatriot, conductor Vincenzo 
Bellezza. Signore de Luca will sing 
three songs, accompanied by Signore 
Bellezza «ut the piano. They will be 
briefly interviewed by Lt. Jonathan W. 
Schiller. 

Both artists are well known in the 


States. Signore de Luca sang leading 
baritone roles for 20 consecutive years 
in the Metropolitan Opera House at 
New York. His last appearance there 
was during the 1940-’41 season. Signore 
Bellezza conducted at the Metropolitan 
for ten years until, in 1935, he came 
to Rome as one of the leading conduc- 
tors at the Teatro Reale (Royal Opera 


House). 
. - ao 


ON THE "Christmas Stocking” pro- 
gram, lovely screen star Ginger Rogers 
will open the "gifts.” Two of these 
gifts” that will make good listening are 
Cornelia Otis Skinner and Roland 
Young interpreting the lives of ’Wil- 
liam and Mary,” and John Nesbitt read- 
ing Don Blanding’s poem, "Vagabond 
House.” 

. ” 

HIS HOLINESS, Pope Pius XII, will 
celebrate midnight Mass _ tonight 
(Christmas Eve) at the church of St. 
Peter in Rome. The Mass, beginning 
at 11:45, will be broadcast throughout 
the theater over AES. 

In a 15-minute period preceding the 
Mass, Field Marshal Sir Harold Alex- 
ander, Supreme Allied Commander, 
Mediterranean Theater; Lt. Gen. Joseph 
T. McNarney, Deputy Commander, 
Mediterranean Theater; Brig. Gen. 
Thoburn K. Brown, Commanding Gen- 
eral, RAAC, and Colonel Milton O. 
Beebe, MTOUSA Chaplain, will extend 
their Christmas greetings to Allied 
troops in the theater. This broadcast, 
too, will be heard throughout the Medi- 
terranean. 

° * * 

DINAH SHORE, a faithful performer 
for the Armed Forces, will present her 
own musical ”’Christmas Card.” She 
will feature a new song, "A Merry 
American Christmas,” and will follow 
with special lyrics to ’I’ll Walk Alone.” 
Dinah also introduces the members of 
the Armed Forces Radio Service band, 
who for the past year have been fur- 
nishing background music for all AFRS 
shows. 

* * + 

THE SECOND annual Anglo-Ameri- 
can Christmas party will be heard over 
the AES, Rome, at 7:15 PM Christmas 
Day when the British Forces Station 
in Rome joins the AES in a broadcast 
from the U. S. Army Rest Center. 

Music will be by the RAAC Military 
Band and dance orchestra, the Rome 
Area Chorusters, with 24 mixed voices, 
and Fit. Lt. Ronald Smart, RAF, bari- 
tone. Miss Faith Brook, daughter of 
actor Clive Brook, will read a special 


Christmas poem. 
—Sgt. ED PARKER 


Blending their voices in a song for GIs all over the globe are Dinah Shore, 
Ginny Simms and Frances Langford, three of your favorite warblers. They’ll 
be heard Christmas Day on ”Command Performance.” 




















































































You may want to borrow for a postwar home 


GI Bill Of Rights 


2. Veterans’ Loars 


By A Staff Writer 


ITH ALL that has been said about 

the loan provisions of the GI Bill 
of Rights, one misunderstanding still 
persists—that under the bill a soldier 
will receive some kind of gift from the 
government after the war. He won’t. He 
may get a loan, but like all other loans, 
he’ll have to pay it back. 


What the bill does—and it’s a head- 


ache for the Veterans’ Administration 
—is simplify the procedure for getting 
a loan. If a veteran is a good risk, he 
can get a loan and the government will 
guarantee up to 2,000 dollars of it. 
Which means that if he can’t make 
good on his payments, the government 
is out 2,000 bucks. But it doésn’t mean 
that any veteran can get a loan for any 
purpose. He must be a good risk and 
his purpose in borrowing must be a 
legitimate one. 

The bulk of the loans will come from 
private sources, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration advises that a vet apply- 
ing for a loan should proceed as though 
there were no GI Bill of Rights. This 
avoids confusion, keeps him from ex- 
pecting too much and whatever bene- 
fits the bill supply will come as a sort 
of added attraction. 

A veteran may borrow anywhere he 
chooses, although the government will 
attempt to protect him from loan 
sharks. He can borrow as much as he 
wishes, provided he can convince the 
loan agency that it should grant his 
request. Under the GI Bill of Rights 
he pays a maximum of four percent 
interest per year. The first year’s in- 
terest on the guaranteed portion of the 
loan—a maximum of 80 dollars—will be 
paid outright by the government. If 
the government refuses to guarantee 
the full 2,000 dollars, naturally the in- 
terest paid will be less than 80 dollars. 


J upaine from present indications, 
loans for homes will be the most 
numerous type. After the vet applies 
for the loan, his eligibility is checked 
through the Veterans’ Administration 
and the value of his property is de- 
termined. If he’s considered any kind 
of a risk, chances are he’ll be able to 
borrow considerably more than twice 
the amount the government guaran- 
tees. His down payment won’t exceed 
ten percent and he has from 20 to 25 
years to finish paying. Each monthly 





QUIZ ANSWERS 
(Quiz.on page 10) 

Here are the answers to "How 
Long Have You Been Away?” 
Longer than you thought, eh? 

1. Stephen Early; 2. Joan Fon- 
taine, Ginger Rogers, Paul Lukas; 
3. Coffee; 4. OPA, PAC; 5. Okla- 
homa; 6. Byron Nelson; 7. Rose- 
mary LaPlanche; 8 Betty Smith; 
9. Camp Upton; 10. H X-ray 
vision read the wrong eye chart; 11. 
San Francisco; 12. Sewell Avery. 
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payment will be 6.60 dollars for every 
1,000 dollars he has borrowed. This 
covers principal, interest and _ insur- 
ance. Plus taxes, monthly payments on 
a 6,000-dollar loan would run only a 
little over 50 dollars. 

One thing to remember in looking 
for a loan is that you have plenty of 
time. You can apply any time within 
two years after you get your honorable 
discharge or after the end of the war, 
depending upon which is later. In either 
case, five years after the war’s end is 
the deadline. During this entire period 
— eligible for the benefits of the 


Vets who object to putting all their 


Joans in one ask-it can get more than 


one loan for more than one purpose, 
But the government still guarantees a 
maximum of 2,000 dollars of the total. 
Two vets who want to form a business 
partnership may réceive separate loans. 


If you’re a soldier and marry a Wac, 
the two of you can pool your eligibility 
for loans for a home, a business or a 
farm. However, you both must apply for 
loans. You could borrow a total of 8- 
000 dollars, for example, with the gov- 
ernment guaranteeing 4,000—2,000 for 
each of you. 

In the case of loans for homes, a 
veteran will be thoroughly investigated 
before the government guarantees any 
part of it. His income, past and present, 
will be looked up. If he works for the 
railroad as a ballast spreader, chances 
are he won’t be permitted to buy into 
any expensive Beverly Hills type sub- 
divisions. 

Farm loans aren’t likely to be made 
to anyone who just thinks it would be 
nice to be a farmer. You’ll have to show 
either a fair, record of experience or 
enough knowledge of farming to indi- 
cate that you'll probably be able to 
make the grade. 


Bayks and other loan agencies are 
likely to be the least generous with 
vets interested in starting a small busi- 
ness. Experience so far has shown that a 
large percentage of such discharged 
GIs have had little or no business ex- 
perience and frequently have only 4 
hazy notion of how they intend to 
start operating. 

"Crack pot” ideas for financing 
weird inventions or anything else 02 
the fantastic side also are likely to ge 
a cold shoulder. 

But with the government's help, 3 
veteran wanting a loan for a legitimate 
reason has an excellent chance of get- 
ting one. The guarantee on part of the 
loan will make him a better risk to the 
loan agency and will also be cause for 
the Veterans’ Administration to make 
sure he doesn’t get caught in any fast 
deals. Too, though the actual steps 12 
getting a loan may sound complicate 
(there are seven or eight procedures 
necessary in applying for a home loam, 
the whole business will be handl 
quickly. One of the first such loans A 
plied for under the Bill of Rights Wi" 
investigated, approved and in the ve 
eran’s hands in 13 days. 
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(Courtesy of United Features Syndicate, distributed through CMB) 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Sunday, December 24, 1944 





TAF Planes Rake 
German Positions, 
Po Communications 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Dec, 23 
—Nearly 1,000 fighters and fighter- 
bombers of the Tactical Air Force 
out over northern Italy yes- 
to pound communications in 
the Valley and close-support 
targets in the battle area. 

Flying a total of 1,218 sorties, TAF 

es had one of their best days 

weeks, despite murky weather 
which obscured most of their tar- 
gets. 

Taking advantage of every open- 
ing in the low ceiling, the low-flying 
aircraft destroyed five rail bridges 
and a road bridge in northern Italy. 
B-25 Mitchells, flying for the first 
time in a week, reported hits on 
three of the bridges. 


Fighter-bombers chalked up their 
best score in nearly a month on 
German rail and road targets, while 
Desert Air Force planes hit Kraut 
Positions west of Ravenna and east 
of Imola. 

Balkan Air Force Mustangs con- 
tinued to make things hot along 
the German escape routes in south- 
ern Yugoslavia. They bombed and 
strafed enemy road transport, scor- 
ing 28 direct hits and destroying or 
damaging 67 vehicles. 

South African rocket-firing Beau- 
fighters yesterday attacked the Ger- 
man naval base on Lussin Island in 
the northern Adriatic. Ten direct 
hits were scored on the barracks, 
and 92 on the target area of the 


MAAF flew approximately 1,400 
sorties yesterday. One enemy plane 
was destroyed during the day. Six 
— aircraft were reported miss- 





GREECE 


(Continued from page 1) 











day’s News Chronicle, Metsos 
Partsadilis, General Secretary of 
the EAM Central Committee, said 
that it would be easy to bring the 
crisis to an end if the opposition 
showed the "same moderation and 
conciliatory spirit as EAM.” 
(EAM is the political group behind 
ELAS) 


The EAM official added that “it 
was with deep sorrow” that his 
group saw "Greek and British sol- 
diers, who should be fighting the 
Germans, fighting each other.” 

"It is not true that we have 
ignored the Allied struggle, for it 
is universally recognized that EAM 
and the ELAS forces fought side 
by side with the Allies against the 
common enemies,” Partsadilis 





Officers, Wac officers and enlisted Wacs, all Allied Force Head 
in singing carols as part of their Christmas 


SOMETHING TO SING ABOUT 


quarters personnel in Italy, join 






celebration. 





Anyway There'll Be 
A White Christmas 


(Continued from page 1) 
five-day passes to Rr ne to attend 
mass at St. Peter’s. 

In Florence, which is ngt too far 
behind the front-line areas, there 
will be many Christmas parties for 
Italian children. However, the big- 
gest party of all will come a week 
later. 

This party will be sponsored by 
the Allied Forces with the coopera- 
tion of influential Florentines. It 
will be, not one, but ten parties 
held at a mess hall and school 
houses throughout the city. To some 
5,000 children will go toys, candy 
and.buns, and possibly a pair of 
shoes or socks, depending upon the 
amount of money which can be 
raised through donations by Allied 
soldiers on pass in Florence. The 
shoes and socks wil be purc 
from Italian manufacturers. 

To date, the largest donations 
have come from men passing 
ae the 5th Army Rest Center, 
acco: g to Capt. Bertram M. 
Goldsmith of Annandale, N. J., 
chairman of the finance drive. 
The party will be on Dec. 31, 
since it is midway between the 
primarily religious celebration on 
Dec. 25th and the Italian children’s 





said. 


fun day of Epiphany on Jan. 6th. 








Soe 


and Pfc. Earl Heinemann (cent 
weiler, Germany, to hand out 


tions). Santa carries an umbrella in case it starts raining. 


AND IN THE WEST, TOO 


Is there or ain’t there a Santa Claus? Well, as the kids say, 
if you get presents there is; if you don’t, there ain’t. St. 
Nick (Pfc. Nathan Teasta of Los Angeles) drops down on 
his buddies Pvt. Jimmy McDermott (left) of Vallejo, Calif., 






er) of Wichita, Kan., in Esch- 


Two Extraordinary Buddies 
Finish Their 100th M ission 





MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Dec. 
23—Knapp and South are buddies. 
Now buddies are pretty 

things in the Army, but Knapp 
and South are not ordinary buddies. 


You might even call them un- 
usual buddies because just about 
the only thing they have in com- 
mon is twin fifties, which both of 
them know how to use well. That 
is, of course, if flying 100 combat 
missions apiece in the Mediterran- 
ean means a tinker’s dam. 

The two, T-Sgt. Walter E. Knapp 
of Valley Bend, W. Va., and S-Sgt. 
Bill South of Saugus, Mass., have 
flown together in one Mitchell or 
another of the 32lst Bomb Group 
since it first went into action over 
Tunisia, Their 100 combat missions 
is believed to be the highest num- 
ber flown by any member of the 
USAAF. 

On only two or three occasions 











RED ARMY 
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to give way in the face of the fierce 
Soviet push. 

All reports of the weather along 
the east front—both from German 
and Russian sources—were that 
the weather had turned cold, that 
the hills were covered with snow 
(and that the muddy plains and 
rivers were freezing. 

Reuter’s said that the Germans 
were being forced to recognize that 
the big drive on Germany’s border 
could come from south of the Car- 
pathian wall as well as from Po- 
jand, north of these mountains. 

The Germans have been forced 
to disperse their forces even more 
widely, Reuter’s added, thus plac- 
ing the initiative more than ever 
in Soviet hands. The Germans, who 
reacted with violence when Mar- 
shal Ivan Koniev’s forces began 
their plunge toward Cracow last 
summer, may find that the push 
now under way toward Bratislava 
may be equally dangerous. 

But they cannot leave the - 
proaches to Silesia even partially 
uncovered, no matter how much 
need they have to reinforce the 
front on the Bratislava plain. 





Montgomery's Message 
Reaches British Troops 


LONDON, Dec. 23—”We are all 
one great team together you and 
I, we have achieved much and to- 
gether we will see this thing through 
to the end,” Field Marshal Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery, commander 
in chief of the 2ist Army Group, 
declared in a Christmas message to 
the troops heap 

"The forces of the British Empire 
in Western -Europe will nd 
Christmas, 1944, in the field,” he 
said. "But what a change has come 
over the scene since last Christmas. 
Last Christmas we were in England, 
expectant and full of hope. This 





some Christmas gifts (K ra- 


Christmas we are fighting in Ger- 
Germany 


By Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
Staff Correspondent 


has one flown without the other. 
If one has a cold, the other has a 
cold. If one has had an upset 
stomach or a sleepless night, yen 
can bet your new shoe-pacs that 
the other had an upset stomach 
and an eT sleepless night. Each 
is the other’s alter ego and yet 
they’re as unlike as two people could 
possibly be. 

Knapp, who is 20, does the talking, 
and South, who is 24, does the 
listening. Sgt. South opened his 
mouth for the first time to explain 
why. "I just let Knapp do the 
talking. If it suits him, it suits me.” 


"WE FEEL FINE’ 


The ht surgeon asked Knapp 
one day he was well enough to 
fly a mission. "We feel fine,” the 
spokesman repliéd, and the doctor 
understood. 

Both Knapp and South have 
completed eir second tour of 
duty in this theater. When their 
squadron commander went home 
last June, both of them accom- 
panied him on a 30 day furlough, 
and since they had completed their 
50 missions, were given the oppor- 
tunity of remaining in the U. S. 
They both decided to return. When 
they got back, they were both asked 
if they wanted to fly some more 
or go home. Both decided to fly. 

For volunteering to fly in excess 
of their normal tour of duty, each 
has received the Distinguished 
ing Cross. Each holds the Air Medal 
ee By Oak Leaf Clusters, but 
South, disconcertingly, is the only 
one to wear the Purple Heart. He 
was wounded in the neck by a small 
fragment on their 86th mission, 
but flew again the next day. 


FIGHTERS SCARCE 
Their only victory, and at that a 
sey’ 30 tape, etter tare chenead 
te) ys 
flying. The two gunners one 
confirmed and one le be- 
tween them. "But hters have 
didn’t — yo ro" emy hae 

run a le plane 
during our last 43 iledions. 
Before the war Knapp was a 
farmer and South a The 
more loquasions of the. two, Sgt. 
Knapp, a little Oklahoma 
girl, whe works with the FBI in 


Washington, into we pthn | him. 
South is a confirmed bache. but 


el > re 
now they swea ou 
another trip home. Asked if he’d 
Pacifs, app matter-of-fact fe: 
acific, Pp ma -factly re- 
plied, "Sure we would.” 
South didn’t say a word. 








ITALIAN FRONT 
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Raenza, was occupied during the 
da. 


y. 
Aside from the local gains made 
south of Bologna yesterday, activity 
on the 5th Army front was largely 
confined to patrolling and artillery 
exchanges. For the first time in 
weeks, a relative calm existed along 
the right flank of the line, where 
the Germans still hold Tossignano 


Yanks Head Toward 


Palompon, Only Port 
Left Japs On Levie 


tly captured Valencia 
due west 15 miles to the port town, 

Palompon is crowded now with 
enemy troons straggling there from 
the remnants of the Yamashita 


On Mindoro the Japanese still 
had not mounted any ground re- 
sistance. Their air opposition, which 
has been fairly heavy during the 
first week of the American invasion 
of the island, was slackening off 
today as Yank planes rose from 
Mindoro airstrips to defend. 

General MacArthur reported to- 
day the loss of two American de- 
stroyers, the Mahan and the Ward, 
off Leyte recently. Aerial torpedoes 
accounted for them. 

Meanwhile, the War Department 
announced that no B-29s were lost 
from yesterday’s sizeable raid upon 
-Nagoya in the Japanese homeland, 
It was the 49th Super Fortress at- 
tack upon Japanese industry. 





tisena habling hen aioe tome 
0) ey way town 
of Hochih in northwestern Kwangsi 
Province have been reinforced and 
are offering stiff resistance to the 
Chinese troops attacking from three 
Ss the High Command said 
ay. 

Press dispatches pointed out that 
the Japanese apparently intend to 
make a determined attempt to hold 
Hochih as a bastion guarding the 
corridor through south China which 
they cut with their victories be- 
tween Kweilin and Nanning. 

In north Burma, advances by 
the British and Chinese, aided by 
some Yank combat troops, were 
continuing. In the northeastern 
combat area, men of the 38th Chi- 
nese Division consolidated gains 
along the Bhamo-Namhkam road 
which connects Bhamo with the 
Burma Road. 


Stimson Reports 750,000 
Have Refurned To States 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 23 — Be- 
tween 70,000 and 80,000 American 
soldiers are returning from over- 
seas each month and more than 
750,000 have come home on leave 


in the three years, Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson disclosed 
yesterday. _ .- 


He described .the current rate as 
"no mean achievement,” but added 
that. it could n6ét be stepped up till 
Germany's defeat. 

Mr. Stimson’s statement was 
made in ‘a letter to Senator Guy 
Cordon of ‘Oregon who had trans- 
mitted a petition for the return of 
the 4ist U. S. Division, which has 
been fighting .in the South Pa- 
cific for more than two years. 








WEST FRONT 
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Monschau vicinity, but there was 
no substantial change in positions 
there, 

Additiona] enemy attacks were 
repulsed south of Monschau and to 
the east of Malmedy. 

In the Echternach sector, the 
Nazis were in check in the areas Of 
Dickweiler, Osweiler and Bergdort, 
to the west and south of Echter- 
nach, 

Meanwhile, German patrols 30 to 
40 strong swarmed across the Maas 
River on the British 2nd —_ 
sector in daylight yesterday 40 
during the night. The crossings 
were made at a half dozen poin 
in assault boats and, according 
a Reuter’s dispatch from 21st Army 
Group headquarters were "baiting 
parties” sent to identify Allied po- . 
sitions and estimate Allied strength; 
All of the patrols were repo 








many. The conquest of 
remains,” 


in strength. 


repulsed, 








